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L developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea ot 
nobl? endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 














views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the Whole Human race } 
as one Drotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—Humsotpr’s Cosmos. 
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Pews at the Week. 


— 

Huneary is avenged in England. Nothing can 
be more consolatory than the outburst of long- 
latent but hearty right feeling which the presence 
of Kossuth has aroused among us. We scem to 


feel the throbs of the great spirit which shook the | 
tic thrones of Europe two centuries ago. The | 


to Kossuth is a nobler vengeance than the 

m@eault upon Haynau. 

«High 

action, have animated the English people 
luring the - pa week. At Winchester, Louis Kos- 
his great force as an orator, and his 
fs gifts as a statesman, by the clear, succinct 
he gave of the history of the Hungarian 
cause. He completely adapted himself, his lan- 
fet bis method of speaking, to his audience. 
‘ Oke to England, and England understood 
-tmdanswered. On Monday morning, his bitterest 
opponents among the morning journals were forced 
to’admit} at least; his ability.: The Winchester 
“Speech is a masterpiece. Even Mr. Cobden stepped 


| 


ings, high convictions, high motives of | 


& leetle beyond the frigid boundaries of his non- | 


intervention theory ; clearly showing that, unless 
hon-intervention were perfectly carried out 

by all states, intervention, by protest or otherwise, 
Was unavoidable on our part. Kossuth also spoke 
# Southampton, on Tuesday, and at the London 
all, on ‘Thursday. ‘The Southampton ban- 
quet is not noticeable so much for what he said, 
for what his presence prompted others to say. 
The Honourable Mr. Walker emphatically pro- 
mised succour from the Giant of the West, as 
» Croskey, at Winchester, had intimated that 

ates might intervene in Europe. Very en- 

far a signs, these. And, as if to show how 
far d wide is spread this idea of a defensive and 
ve alliance between England and America, 


we have had Sir Henry Bulwer, Minister from | 


England to the United States, coupling the Red 
and the Stripes and Stars as the banners of 

in the coming War of Opinion. Ominous 

words these. With what temper London is dis- 
to meet Kossuth the Absolutists have now 
ataste: they will have ample evidence next 
week, When the Trades bodies and the Central 
0 tee meet Kossuth in Copenhagen-fields. 
ogress on Thursday, from Eaton-place to 

the Guildhall, was a triumphal march: sponta- 
neous crowds—spontaneous cheers—real, piercing, 
» generous British cheers, greeted him 

ng. the whole route. In the City, positive 
> ng up of the way, and an enthusiastic 
impromptu procession. ‘he great hall, beneath 


roof have rung the voices of Hampden and | 


and Pym and Martin, and Ireton and 
Well, the stronghold of municipal liberty two 


by trading aristocracy, made broadly human 
& great cause and a great occasion. 


(Country Epirion.) 





1 


| Cabinet. 
oye hy a also vibrated with the sympathising | a snug corner in the War-office, vice Honourable | 


in Birmingham, and Sheffield, and Manchester, and | Meanwhile the Reform question comes up, and 
Liverpool—wherever Kossuth, who for the moment week by week symptoms are Slaplayeh 

symbolizes continental freedom, sets his foot or | popular movement. 
raises his voice; and when he reaches America he 


of a 
Mr. W. J. Fox has stirred 
up the People of Bury, and rendered a balance- 


is promised a welcome second only to the triumphal sheet of the session to expectant Oldham; while 
march of Lafayette from Texas to Maine, from Mr. John Houghton and Mr. Charles Lattimore, 


New York to the Rocky Mountains. 


tenant-farmer Reformers, have been working the 


By the bye, we observe a semi-pirouette on the | Liberal interest in the Russell-ridden town of 


part of the organ of the Foreign-office: the Post ‘ 
actually defending Kossuth from the Times ! What | chester has constitute 


Bedford. The most significant fact is, that Man- 
a itself the head-quarters 


will Russia say? Lord Palmerston is evidently | for a conference, to be held in December, of Lan- 
trying the old diplomatic dodge: the next best Cashire and Yorkshire Liberals, whereat those 


thing to fairly fighting your Opponent is to make 
applies when you desire to gull a dear public ; 
pretend enmity to the man with whom you con- 


him believe yo are his 


spire. A humorous instance has just occurred, 
Prince Castelcicala is offered up a pretended sacri 
fice to the wrath of Palmerston, whose righteous 
nose is offended by the steaming odours of Neapo- 
litan iniquity. Who replaces Castelcicala? Prince 


Carini, who comes hot from Madrid, the capital of 


that delectable country whose rulers have just 
published a singular concordat with the Pope. Is 
not Carini a fitting Minister to the Durham-Leiter 
Cabinet, the heroes of the war of the Papal 
Aggression? ' 
Lord Palmerston’s political geography is per- 
fectly astounding. When he wanted to rectify 
abuses at Naples he sent a copy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet to Frankfort ; and now he has just invited 
France and Russia to help him in putting down 
brigandage in Greece; he being familiarly acquainted 
with the names of all the Greek brigands, and 
handing in a list thereof. Is he chief of the bands? 
Henceforth, in political geography, read :—Naples— 
capital, Frankfort ; Greece—capitals, St. Petersburg 
and Paris! As he is anxious to entrap Kossuth 
and champion Hungary, could he not invite the 
King of Timbuctooo to unite with him in a 
“‘ vigorous protest”? - 3 
A modification of the Whig Ministry, however 


slight, creates a host of rumours—not of coup 


d’états, in England, but of coalitions.: Mr. 
Benjamin Hawes, the hero of a hundred scandals, 
has resigned his post as Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, and Mr. Frederick Peel, an .un- 
tried but promising young statesman, takes his 
place. Mr. Peel has been blamed by some 
for taking office under the Whigs; and others 
have looked upon his accession as evidence of 
a coalition to carry the new Reform Bill. 


The real secret, we imagine, is, that “ Young | 


Peel” is anxious to put to use the legacy left him 
by his great father—the precept to practise himself 
in public affairs. Peel himseif accepted a minor 
stool in the Castlereagh Ministry, and surely 
“ Young Peel” may take a post in the Russell 
Mr. Benjamin Hawes retires really into 


Lawrence Sullivan, who conveniently feels disposed 


So it will be | to enjoy private life, and a comfortable pension, 


} potent districts may speak their mind on reform. 
ot at all before it is needed. Laneeahive 
and Yorkshire might have moved before. 4 
know the facts. The revelations of corrup- 
tion now making at St. Alban’s were not needed 
| for them. There are “Sovereign Alleys”. in 
| plenty elsewhere. _ Nevertheless, let Wool and 
| Cotton say a word to the Head of the “ Family :” 
| but we warn them that they are watched; the 
| public will only laugh at any pretended agitation 
| to support Lord John, or divert people from real 
reform. ' 
| Meanwhile, a streak of the light of socialism 
| falls gently down upon the aristocratic Literary 
| Institution of Highgate, where Mr. Harry Chester 
| speaks favourably of an extension of the law of 
| partnership, for the sake of working-men’s associa - 
| tions; and Lord Shaftesbury would conjure some 
haunting presentiment of a coming revolution, by 
| decided measures of social reform. ) 
_We chronicle elsewhere the predications of two 
considerable authorities on education. Archdeacon 
| Denison endeavours to prove thata rate for secular 
| education would be unjust, and a national scheme 
| impossible, Unjust, because there is no analogy 
, between an education rate and a rate for paving- 
stones. We may put aside a minority against 
clean ways, but not against secular instruction. 
Clean boots hurt no man’s conscience; but somie- 
how teaching the Rule of Three, without at the 
same time inculeating the doctrine of the Trinity, 
violates the consciences of men! While Arch. 
deacon Denison so triumphantly disposes of his 
secular opponents, Dr. Wilberforce informs the 
clergy that it is too late to decide whether the 
People of England shall be educated or not—for 
the People have decided that for themselves; all 
that is left for the clergy to settle is, what hold 
they can get over the training of the rising gene- 
ration. Rather striking facts ! 
At length a new Ministry in France! But what 
a Ministry! All new men, or fourth—no, tenth. 
rate men. Shouts of laughter all over Paris; 
endless jokes and sneers from Royalist and Re- 
publican ; but a deal of vexation and coneestrated 
hatred at the bottom of it all. Only one man 
who takes a really sensible view of the crisis— 
Emile de Girardin, ever practical, He will accept 
the Ministry, take it at its word, help it as = 
| it is true to its professed aim, total repeal of the law 
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of the 3ist of May; but no longer. § 
President play false and the Ministry flinch ——! 

The real fact is, that M. Bonaparte is not strong 
enough for the place. He has sadly bungled in 
this crisis of his fortune. He ed his last 
card—no respectable backers visible. Lamartine, 
Girardin, Billault, Ducos, even, would not risk 
their reputation. He had not the courage to 
appoint a really working Ministry, on the American 
model, quite independent of Parliament—a simple 
executive, in fact,—but he patches up a mongrel 
cabinet, partly parliamentary and partly not. 
Well may people ask—is this serious ? Again the 
destiny of France is in the hands of the army. 
Alas! not the People’s fault this; but the crime 
of those who usurped the national sovereignty ! 





KOSSUTH’S WELCOME. 
KOSSUTH AT WINCHESTER. 

The English-hearted Mayor of Southampton, who 
has so bravely borne himself upon this great occasion, 
entertained Louis Kossuth in his private house near 
Winchester, on Saturday, where the noble exile met 
the —— members of the corporation, and several 
gentlemen and friends, Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., 
and Mr, Cobden, M.P., were among the guests. Mr. 
Andrews himself proposed the toast, ‘The illus- 
trious Kossuth.” 

M. Kossuth, amidst loud cheering, arose and 
replied. He poured out eloquent thanks to the 
Mayor of Southampton and the people of England. 
Then he described the political position of the Hun- 
garian nation in former times; showing how she was 
surrounded by Turkey, Russia, and Austria — or 
rather, said he, the House of Hapsburg. How she 
enjoyed a free constitution, based on municipal in- 
stitutions, and united only to the House of Haps- 
burg in so far as the head of that House was, de 
facto, King of Iungary. How the constitution of 

Hungary was aristocratical—that is, that there was a 
certain section, very large, called noble, whose mem- 
bers were privileged, but often poor, and forming, in 
reality, a portion of the people; and how there was 
another section, without any political rights, who 
were, in reality, serfs of the soil. And he described 
the bulwarks of liberty, and the media of progress, to 
be the municipal institutions and the Parliament of 
Hungary. The county meetings were the most 
powerful bulwarks of liberty, because no government 
order could get itself executed unless approved by 
the county meetings. 

“Now,” exclaimed Kossuth, “the house of Haps- 
burg ruled Hungary for 300 years. It ruled Hungary, 
hot by conquest, but bythe aes choice of the nation— 
(cheers)—not by the free choice of the nation without 
conditions, but on the basis of treaties, the chief feature 
of which treaties is, that the monarch should reign in 
Hungary by the same lineal succession as in the domi- 
nions of the House of Austria; that the Austrian dynasty 
was recognized, and should remain Kings of Hungary, 
end thereupon the King took on himself a sacred duty, to 
respect and conserve the Hungarian constitution, and to 
rule and govern Hungary by its own public institutions 
according to its own ancient laws, And that was the duty 
ofthe King. He swore to God, he swore to the Eternal 
God, that he hoped He would so bless him as he should 
keep that word. (Loud cheers.) This was a résumé of 
the facts so far. Weill, out of thirteen Kings—out of 
the thirteen Kings we had of this house and dynasty, no 
one who knows anything of history can charge me with 
exaggeration when I say that their rule was one of con- 
tinual perjury.” —(M. Kossuth spoke very earnestly and 
with emotion, dropping his voice so that the close of the 
sentence was not audible at the end of the table, and 
some person asked, ** A rule of what? ’’ He exclaimed—) 
“ Of perjury, gentlemen—(loud cheers)—that is the 
word—perjury. (Cheers for some moments at his em- 
phatic delivery of the word.) 1 am a plain, common 
man; I cali things as they are.” 


Continuing his narrative, he told his delighted 
hearers that when the Hungarian nation chose its 
king from the House of Hapsburg, all the other 
provinces of the Hapsburg dynasty were constitutional 
monarchies ; that since that period Austria had “gone 
on in a straight direction to be an absolute monarchy ; 
and that betore her late struggle with Hungary she 
had abolished every single constitution.” 


* Hungary had no other connection with Austria than 
Hanover had with England, with this difference only, 
that Hanover had a different line of succession, while the 
line of succession of Austria and Hungary was the same. 
But we had laws and coronation oaths and pacifications, 
which declare that there should be no connection between 
ey and the house of Austria but this, only to be 
ruled by the same sovereign, not that Hungary should 
have aright to be ruled by its own laws, rights, and 
institutions ; so much so, that should we happen to have 
a king come to the succe-sion of the sovereignty, being a 
child in his minority, Hungary should not be governed 
by the same person as ruled over the Austrian pro- 
vinees, because there existed in the house of Hapsburg 


& family treaty by whic the eldest of the house must be | be convoked together in one room, and, therefore, the 
ee tutor (i.e. regent) to the empire, but by the law in | personal, was transported to a representative, basis and 
ren? it must be a Palatine who rules as tutor of the every community was ordered to elect men to represent 
ing, and, therefore, there was this possibility, that a | them in the county meetings. That being my chief di- 
overn Austria, while another | rective principle—that I recognized the rights of men, 

Shational 1 ungary. Therefore, the con- | the rights of families, the rights of communities, which 
stitutional life of Hungary was not absorbed, and chiefly | I considered as not to be subjected to Parliamentary 


tegent might have to 
Tegent was governing 


Should the | was not cheaters because the municipal institutions— 


that strength which can never be broken—(cheers)— 
resisted the en¢roachments of the Crown. I consider 
these municipal institutions to resemble in a fair instance 
the siege of Gasereeee, where, after Napoleon’s army had 
taken the town, they still had to fight single battles in 
every street. (Cheers.) So was it always in Hungary.” 


He instanced cases of resistance to illegal decrees, 
and described in general terms the manceuvres of 
Austria to put down the constitutional life of Hun- 
gary. It was this advance of despotism which they 
had been resisting for twenty-eight years. Since 
1825 the direction of public life in Hungary has been 
by degrees to make the people participate in consti- 
tutional rights and liberties; and as the great ma- 
jority of the nation were out of the pale of the 
constitution, and those who were within it were 
unable to defend the rights of the nation, the first 
step they took was to emancipate the peasantry. In 
this they were thwarted by Austria. The reform 
question in 1836 issued in a practical proposition, 
agreed to by both Houses, to the effect that when the 
landlord should give his consent to it every peasant, 
or corporation of peasants, should be free. But this 
Austria rejected. Attempts were then made to 
control the county meetings by corruption, intrigue, 
and cunning. To this end the Government devised 
a scheme for having an agent of the Lord Lieutenant, 
called an administrator, present at the county meet- 
ings to manage them and frame instructions to the 
deputies, while his superior was in his place in the 
Legislature. ‘This scheme, if carried out, would have 
made the county meetings mere tools of Govern- 
ment. 


“* Therefore,’’ said Kossuth, “we opposed it with all 
our possible strength; but we opposed it, not in any 
privilegiary view, but because we wished for the inde- 


out reforms in this direction ; rot to make the condition 
of Hungary such that there should be there no close pri- 
vileges for a few, but to erect a temple of liberty there 
for all the people. (Loud cheers) But the more we 
developed our progress in a view to reforms, the more 
the Government insisted on the progress to demoralize 
the people. ‘That was our condition when the Diet met 
in November or October, 1847, just before the French 
Revolution, You see, then, that we in Hungary were not 
planning revolution. (Loud cheers ) Hungary was not 
the soul of secret conspiracy, but we iu public meeting 
struggled fairly and openly for the rights of the people. 
(Loud cheers.) I myself had the honour to be elected 
member of Parliament in 1847, as deputy for the chief 
department, in fact, by its geographical position the 
metropolitan county of Pesth, where the Austrian Go- 
vernment did every thing possible to oppose my el ction; 
but the good sense of the people carried it out to a 
triumphant success,” 


Kossuth proposed that, until the system of admi- 
nistrators was done away with, no taxes should be 
voted. For two months the two Houses could not 
agree on this; and, as delay was ground gained by 
the Government, Kossuth proposed a daring remedy. 
We saw, he said, that the King of Hungary and the 
Emperor of Austria was the one head of two different 
systems—constitutional liberty and despotism, And 
he proposed that Hungary, as the elder brother of 
Austria, should go to the King and ask him to restore 
the constitutional liberties of the other portions of 
his dominions, and so by this means to put away the 
enchainment placed on the constitutional rights of 
Hungary. 

* And now the news of the French Revolution came 
upon us, and Vienna rose up in revolt—(loud cheers)— 
that was the Austrian Revolution. I myself, with a 
knowledge of ali the circumstances of Kurope before me, 
frankly own I decided not to be carried away by the ele- 
ments, but to take the reins of the elements into my 
own hands—(cheers)—to avail myself to the utmost of 
the opportunity which God had given—not Hungary 
made. (Loud cheers.) Our first proposition now was 
for the emancipation of the peasantry, which was carried 
unanimously by both Houses, (Cheers.) But I was 
anxious noi to hurt the interests of any class, but rather 
to spare those which, though not just in their origin, by 
time, circumstance, age, had got interlaced with the 
private fortunes of the people; and I therefore pro- 
posed, and it was agreed to unanimously, that the 
people should be free of all its duties—free with- 
out paying anything for it. Liberty must not be paid 
for—(loud cheers)—vut, at the same time, there should 
be an indemnity, not by the peasantry, but for the land- 
lords, Hungary is rich enough to give compensation 
and indemnity to the nobles, and by good financial opera- 
tions might be made to pay more than two or three times 
what it does now. I engaged my honour and my word 
that a full indemnity should be given, and the measure 
was carried unanimously; the second measure 1 proposed 
was that, whereas before the people had every duty but 
no right, there should be an equality in duty and in 
rights, and that every man, according to his fortune, 
should contribute to the public necessities—this was also 
carried; the third proposition was, that the people should 


laws; but, of course, half a million of people could not 





pendence of the municipal institutions in order to carry 


be admitted to the right of electing, not only members of 
Parliament, but the magistrates who administer the 


interference,—Parliament has no right to direct 
how I shall rule my own family if I do not pie 
fere with the rights of other families, and the poe 
is true of communities in matters which hn 
kingdom. Government should have sufficient pod 
to provide for the public necessities of the whole 
oa, to uphold and enforce obedience to th 
laws; but it ought to have no power at all to encroach 
upon the rights of men, the rights of communities or of 
municipalities in their own domestic matters ; that was 
my ruling - We ordered the Government to 
repare bills for the representation of the parishes: but 
it was not enough for me and for my friends to establish 
municipalities as a barrier against the Government, 
Seeing the evil effects of the Administrative College 
which, as a commission, could not be made responsible, 
we determined that as, as had often happened, part of 
these councils had been modified according to circum. 
stances,*we resolved to one it so that the respong 
bility which was provided in the Charter, but which wag 
not a reality in effect, should be made real, and thy 
could only be done by substituting individuals for gg, 
lective and general bodies. There were some 9 
measures, with the details of which I shall not abus 
your attention. Thus we had participation of the 
nobles in all public duties and taxation, of the people in 
their general rights, and responsibility in Government,” 


He went to Vienna as one of a deputation, headed 
by the Archduke Palatine, to ask the King to sang. 
tion these propositions -— 

“« The agitation was then great in Vienna, as almost 
it was in every other country in Europe, save th’s Eng. 
land only, which, having once established its peace by 
revolution, can enjoy its public liberties without ‘ay 
desire for another. Here all was quiet,—on the Cog. 
tinent all was movement. The Government of Austria 
still hesitated to give us our rights. I went up to tle 
Imperial Palace, and I tcld them there that, if the depu. 
tation was kept long waiting, I would not guarantee on 
myself what the conscquences would be, or that the 
movement that was taking place would not teach 
Hungary if we were discomfited and disappointed 
in our just expectations, and I therefore entreated 
them to do us justice. They promised they would 
do so if only Vienna was quiet; but that they 
did not wish it to appear that the house of Hapsburg 
was compelled by its fears to be just and generous, 
(Cheers and laughter.) This was one of the moments in 
which I in my own humble person was a strange example 
of the various changes of human life. Myself, an buble 
unpretending son of modest Hungary, was in the con- 
dition that I had the existence of the house of Hapsbug 
and all its crowns here in my hand, (Al. Kossuth here 
stretched out his arm with clinched fist across the table 
Tremendous cheering) 1 told thim ‘Be just to my 
fatherland, and I will give you peace and tranquillityin 
Vienna.’ They promised me to be just, and I gave them 
peace and tranquillity in Vienna in twenty-four heurs; 
and before the Eternal God who will make responsible to 
Him my soul,—before history, the independost SaaS 
men and events, I have a right to say the house of 
burg has to thank its existence to me. At last santt 
was given ; but while we received the promise of the King 
in one room, in the other room the Duchess Sophia, 
mother of the present King, and sister of Francis Joseph, 
was plotting with Metternich how to get rid of this word 
and sanction. In a few days afterwards the King, who 
was afterwards deposed, came to Presburg and sanctioned 
publicly our laws. I was there as a member of the 
Ministry, in which I was what you call First Lord of the 
Treasury, which I was forced to accept. I say 80, be 
cause I can call the public knowledge of my nation,—™ 
enemies in my nation as well as my fricnds,—that 
always considered office and power as a burden and as to 
glory; but that it was myself who, belore going upto 
Vienna with the laws for sanction, addressed to the 
people of Presburg (assembled below) from the balcony, 
taking Louis Batthyany, my poor friend, by the hand— 
‘Don’t cheer myself. Here is the man who shall be— 
who must be First Minister, President of Hungsry; but 
Batthyany refused to accept it, so 1 was forced to accept 
it; and I state this, because I see it is said in some 
papers that I made myself Minister.” 


Shortly after the Serbs and Croats, headed 4 ae 
chich, and instigated by the Camarilla, at Vienna, 
revolted. The Parliament of Hungary demanded to 
be convoked. 


‘I stood by the side ofthe Archduke Palatine when he 
read the declaration of the king, that he solemnly ea 
demned the damnable efforts of Jellachich, and of the 
Serbs, and Croats, and Wallachians, who had rebelled 
against the common liberty of the land, which one 
joyed, without any distinction of the language they migt 
use, or the chureh to which they belonged. At that vel] 
time that the orders were given by the Ministers 
Hungary to put down this revolt against the law, f 
that the king had convoked his faithful Parliament © 
Hungary, to provide as well for the army 4s that 
financial means to defend and protect the realm) Us 
was done; and in the convocation of the kingdom Isa 
one of the grandest sights of my life, when neatly 
representatives rose as one man, and, sto ping me are 
address which I was making, declared, ‘ You shall 
it—you shall have all you want.’ ” 


But the victory of Novarra followed; Austria would 
not miss the occasion; Jellachich, the lately pi 
claimed traitor, was now lauded as the faithful set 
vant of the Crown, and lent against the Hungaree 
He was easily routed ; but, obtaining a truce of t 
days, he escaped, An Imperial order now di no 
the Parliament wasuastentonally.. — =a 
e taken to 
not accepted as legal, steps were t had crossed 





country, and Jellachich pursued ; but he 
the frontier, and joined the Austrian army. 
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wale, oe Fpl of Windischgratz, calling 
and especially my humble self, rebels. We opposed 
= Jed, we fought battles; history will tell how— 
- oye but still I must add one single thing, and that 
a though we had been victorious, defeated the Im- 
armies in repeated battles, th: the Emperor of 
issued a pr dated 4th of March, 
1949, when he, relying on the false Na 
in a battle thatmever was won, declared by 
pears of his pen that he blotted out Hungary from 
the list of nations, that that kingdom no more existed, 
that its constitution was torn up, and that Hungary was de- 
elared to be incorporated in the Austrian empire, and ruled 
according to the laws which his good pleasure would give ; 
ding we had beaten our enemies—notwith- 
standing this roclamation which severed all ties between 
Austria and Hungar —still we did not even proclaim a 
with the House of Hapsburg. When did I 
the proposal no more to acknowledge the house of 
? When I got true and exact intelligence 
that the Russian intervention was decided on and had 
been accepted, and when Thad got, I am sorry to say, 
the intelligence that in order to avoid this Russian inter- 
yention we had no help in the world—from nobody—no, 
not one” —(Here, overcome by irrepressible emotion, the 
voice of M. Kossuth faltered, he burstinto tears, and for 
was incapable rod — je yee a 
mpathy broke from the assembly. As soon 
po hm a he proceeded, still agitated) —** then 
l considered matters in my conscience, and I came to the 
resolution that, either my nation must submit to the 
deadly stroke aimed at her life, or, if we were not cowards 
, not base enough to accept this suicide, it would 
not be amiss to put as the reward of our struggles—our 
fatal struggles—that which should have the merit o 
being worthy the sacrifice of the people; and if we 
had to contest with two great empires, if we had 
noone to help us, if we had no friend, and to con- 
test in our struggles for the liberties of Europe, 
now the Hungarian question rose Europe 
“high,” it assumed the dignity of an European ques- 
tion—if it was our fate to struggle for the liberties 
of Burope as once we had struggled for her Chris- 
tianity, and if God should bless us, I proposed as a 
yeward the independence of Hungary, and it was ac- 
(Cheers.) Thatis the statement, the brief—no, 
not the brief, but the true statement of the relations 
between Hungary and Austria. What was the result? 
How we fell—let me not speak about it (after a pause) — 
that is a matter of too deep sorrow to dwell on, So much 
Ican say, that, though forsaken by the whole world, I 
am to-day confident we would have been a match for the 
i forces of these two despotical empires, but 
that it was my fault, and my debility that I, the go- 
vernor of Hungary, who had the lead of this great 
cause, had not faculties enough to match Russian diplo- 
may, which knew how to introduce treason into our 
cheers)—but had I been capable even to imagine 
all intrigues we should not have fallen. As it is, 
— the House of Hapsburg as a dynasty is gone ; 
can 


was 
Hungry 


The Emperor 

only act by the whim and will of his master, the 
Cur. If only the Czar would not threaten every portion 
the world where the prayers for liberty rise up from 
nation to Almighty God—if the people of England 
would only decide that the Russian should not put his 
footon the nations of Europe—if England would but 
only say, Stop—and nothing more—the boast of Paskie- 
viteb, that he would put his foot on the neck of Hun- 
guy, Would never be realized, and Hungary, I am sure, 
would have knowledge enough, truth enough, and courage 
tough, to dispose of its own domestic matters, as it is 
the sovereign right of every nation of the world—(loud 
cheers)—and to put down any aggression on her liberty. 
(Cheers,)"”” 


gS 


After 2 few more words of gratitude and eulogy 
M. Kossuth resumed his seat amid rounds of cheers. 
The company were then addressed by Lord Dudley 
Stuart and Mr. Cobden. The pith of the latter gen- 
tleman’s speech lay in the opening. He said:— 
“Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I was rusticating in a 
bouring county, where I have been seeking some 
Tepose after the labours of a session more than usually 
ious, and far more than usually unprofitable, and 
alter labours of a more pleasing nature, such as enter- 
by eer come up to town to see the Exhibition, 
When | heard of M. Kossuth’s arrival. 1 mention these 
facts, because it justifies me for not being on the spot to 
reception given to our distinguished visitor. 
(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, the moment I received, in 
@y somewhat outlandish retirement, the news of his 
rival in England, I started at once to pay him my 
bumble respects. Not that I had any doubt about his 
Teception at Southamption—not that I feared any 
want of zeal and enthusiasm among the people; 
but because I saw an attempt made by a portion 
of the press of this country upon a man who, after es- 
the plots and snares of Austria, the scaffold, and 
the dangers of a barbarous climate, was about to visit 
sur hospitable shores. I saw that an attempt was being 
made in England—hospitable England—to destroy, not 
te life, but what he valued more dearly—the reputation 
8 man; and from the moment I saw that dastardly 
ttempt I determined to be here, to show these calumnia- 
be these slanders reach his character, it shall 
nly through ourselves. (Loud cheeers.) We owe 
this,'not only to our illustrious guest and the country 
he represents—not only to that great realm, 
Averica, whose guest I may still say he is, and whom | 
yp Tepresented by its worthy Consul, but we owe 
ee every man who has a regard for the 
aad of this nation, that we should come forward 
Vindicate ourselves from the charge of having a 


Mare in the most base and dastardly attempt that was 
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— a2 : ; ‘* inj i 
oined him—the siege of Vienna | ever made to injure the character of any public man. 
“The Austrian ong Ar these two armies came into | (Loud cheers). , beg 


The remainder of his speech contained his famous 
doctrine of non-intervention modified slightly. He 
explained non-intervention to mean, that no nation 
had a right to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
another nation, and that we should not permit, 
without a protest, acts of barbarism similar to the 
Russian invasion of Hungary. 


Mr. Croskey spoke up for the Americans, who 
were, he said, partisans of non-intervention :— 


“The time would come, if it had not already come, 
when the United States would be forced into taking more 
than an interest in European politics. When they should 
be so forced, he hoped they would still adhere to the 
advice of Washington, and, at the same time, require of 
other members of the great family of nations to adhere to 
the same doctrine. He hoped, when introduced into the 
arena of European politics, they would be introduced as 
the ally of England upon some such great constitutional 
cause as that of the independence of Hungary crushed 
by foreign intervention. Hand in hand with Great 
Britain, no combination of despotic Governments could 
reénact the terrible drama of placing the fuot of abso- 
lutism upon the neck of national independence and 
constitutional freedom. (Loud cheers.)’’ 


M. Kossuth again spoke and to!d a pretty story, 
with a view of illustrating the fact, that there are 
different ways of promoting the happiness and welfare 
of a people. 

“‘Itis reported that the Sultan Saladin, the gallant 
enemy of Richard Coeur de Lion, once met a Jew named 
Aaron, called ‘the Wise’; Saladin said to him—‘ How 
is itthat you, who are a wise man, do not change your 
religion and become either a Christian or a Mahomedan, 
as, though they differ in doctrines, they agree upon one 
principal point? Your religion teaches you to believe 


| that God Almighty can only take to His bosom the 





members of your nation, whereas the Christian and 
Mahomedan religion teaches that, though there may be 
differences of faith among men, all may go, though by 
different ways, to heaven. (Cheers) Why, therefore, 
do not you, who are known as a wise man, become a 
Christian or Mahomedan? Is not this a subject for 
your serious consideration ?? Aaron answered and said, 
‘There was once a Shah, who had in his possession a 
most precious ring, among the stones of which was an 
opal which had this singular quality, that it rendered 
whatever man wore the ring agreeable before God and 
man. The Shah grew old, having three sons, all of 
whom he loved equally well, so that he was at a loss to 
which he should give this precious ring, which would 
make the possessor agreeable both before God and man. 
Atlength he called upon a cunning goldsmith, and toldhim 
to make two other rings so exactly like the one he then 
had that even he himself should not be able to dis- 
tinguish one ring from the other. Upon his deathbed 
the Shah called his,sons around him, and, presenting 
them with the three rings, told them that one of them 
had the attribute of making its possessor agreeable both 
before God and man. He knew not which ring was the 
true one, and fortune must decide; but he trusted that 
each would consider himself the possessor of it; so that 
to whosoever’s lot it might fall, all would show by the 
propriety of their conduct that they were deserving 
of it.’”” 


He then eulogized both English and American insti- 
tutions, and said :— 

** T feel that it is not the living under a Government 
called a republic that will secure the liberties of the 
people, but that quite as just and honest laws may exist 
under a monarchy as under arepublic. (Cheers.) If I 
wanted an illustration I need only, as I have done, exa- 
mine the institutions of England and the United States, 
to show that under different forms of government equal 
liberty can and does exist—(cheers)—and I trust that the 
people will, in the fulness of time, show which is de- 
serving to be the possessor of the ‘ real ring’ by the pro- 
propriety of their behaviour. (Cheers.)" 

This elegant speech of Kossuth’s finished up the 
entertainment. 

AT SOUTHAMPTON, 

The great banquet at Southampton took place on 
Tuesday. Kossuth arrived at the city of welcome 
from London about three, accompanied by many dis- 
tinguished friends, and proceeded to the house of 
Mr. Croskey, the American Consul. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the town residence of the Mayor, where he 
received deputations and addresses from Sheffield, 
Durham, Sunderland, Leicester, and other places, to 
all of which he replied briefly. From the Mayor's 
house to the banquetting room he went in the Mayor's 
carriage. The streets were crowded with spectators. 
An authentic correspondent says, ** The town was all 
alive.”” Kossuth and the Mayor alighted, and walked 
some distance through the people. The utmost 
enthusiasm prevailed, The ‘town-hall was decorated 
with flags and flowers. Places were reserved for the 
ladies; Mrs. Andrews, with Miss Croskey, the 
daughter of the American Consul, occupying posts 
of honour. Dinner was provided for two hundred. 
The Mayor presided in his robes of office, having the 
mace before him. On his right sat M. Kossuth, 
attired in a close-fitting frock coat with open sleeves, 
who, we are sorry to add, appeared to be in indifferent 
health, At the Mayor's table were Lord D. Stuart, 
M.P., Mr. Wyld, M.P., Alderman D. W. Wire, 
Colonel Lawrence United States, Mr. Croskey 
American Consul, Honourable Mr. Walker late Se- 
cretary to the Treasury United States, M, Pulszki, 





. E. E. Crowe, Mr. E, G. Salisbury, M. C. Gilpin, 
Mr. Deacon Town-clerk, Mr, Wilcox, M.P. fer 
Southampton, Mr. Mangles, M.P., Mr. J. Cassell, 
Mr. G. Borrett, J.P., Samuel Adams, Esq., banker, 
&e. &e., 

After the good things had been disposed of, the 
cloth removed, the Queen’s health drunk with 
cheers, and “One cheer more for America,” Prince 
Albert also being duly honoured; letters were read 
from Mr. Abbott Lawrence, who excused himself on 
the ground of ill health, and Captain Townshend, 
M.P., who regretted his own absence the more as a 
portion of the press had attempted to throw odium 
on the name of Kossuth. 

Mr. O'Connor attempted to make acquaintance 
with Kossuth, twice during the evening, violating all 
the ordinary rules of courtesy in so doing, and being 
severely called to order by the Mayor. The toasts 
were given in the following order :— ‘ 

‘Long life and prosperity to his Highness the 
Sultan of Turkey.” 

‘The President of the United States.’ 

‘*Lord Palmerston and her Majesty's Ministers.” 

“The Borough Members.” 

‘These toasts were introduced pithily by the Mayor, 
and the last responded to by Mr, Wilcox, Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn not appearing. More or less, also, 
these toasts were loudly applauded; but when the 
next fell from the lips of Mr. Andrews— 


“The health of his Excellency Louis Kossuth ’"— 
the enthusiasm of the company went far beyond all 
ordinary expressions of satisfaction, and for several 
instants the whole party stood up ina body, cheering, 
waving handkerchiefs, and thumping the tables. 

Kossuth’s reply was full of grace and feeling. Un- 
fortunately he was suffering considerably in body; 
but he spoke with his accustomed clearness and 
marvellous choice oflanguage. The first sentences of 
his oration were praises of England and English in- 
stitutions. Hecalled it a paradise; and at the close 
ofevery sentence arose a deafening burst of cheers, 
And that England was so happy a place, he said, was 
because she was free, 


** Well may the working classes of England be identi- 
fied with the great principle of liberty, because without 
liberty there is no lasting social order. It is indispen- 
sable that every man should in full security enjoy the 
fruits of his own labour. Without liberty, obedience to 
the law cannot be insured, because when the lawgiver is 
a tyrant and a despot, obedience to the law reposes only 
on fear, but when the lawgivers are the people them- 
selves, they will obey the laws, although they may be 
oppressive, because they know that within themselves is 
the power of modification. (Hear, hear.) Theréfore I 
siy, that without liberty there is no obedience to law. 
Without liberty there is no field for the productive 
labour of these who work. Without liberty there is no 
security for person and property. (Hear, hear.) And 
yet if it be not the aim of human nature to open a field 
for productive labour, to create security for person and 
property, to soften men’s hearts and to develope men’s 
minds, I do not know what the aim of human nature can 
be. (llear, hear.) It is not without reason that all 
classes in England unite in expressing their sympathy 
with that principle which, under different forms of go- 
vernment, but under similar institutions, is the blessing, 
the glory, and the happiness of the English race in both 
hemispheres. (Loud cheers.)” 


Applauding Free-trade, he said, that without liberty 
in Europe there could be no free intercourse, no Free- 
trade. Passing from this topic, his declaration that 
the “ principle of all evil on the European Continent 
was the despotic and encroaching power of’ Russia,” 
was received with hearty cheers. ‘ There,” said he, 
‘* is the rock which breaks every sigh for freedom on 
Europe's Continent !”” He was a Protestant himself; 
but in Hungary civil and religious liberty had always 
flourished. 


‘‘It may suffice to say, that the freedom of Protestant- 
ism in Hungary was secured by laws, was secured by 
treaties on the maintenance of which the existence of 
the Hapsburg dynasty was made to depend, In 1848 this 
was included amongst other reforms; and scarcely had 
Russia raised the tallen house of Austria, by putting its 
foot on the neck of Hungary, when the first deed of the 
restored house was to destroy the rights of Protestant 
liberty in Hungary. And then, gentlemen, this is con- 
nected with tke fact with respect to the Catholic 
Church. The kings of Hungary, in former times, were 
always anxious not to allow any power to meddle, and 
chiefly not to allow the Court of Rome to meddle in the 
temporal affairs of the Catholic Church in Hungary, 
so much so that one of our most glorious kings, Matthius 
Corvinses, an Hungarian by birth, seeing the encroach- 
ments of the Court of Rome on his rights, said to one 
of the popes, ‘May you holiness remember that Hun- 
gary, which bears a double cross on her banners, has 
never endured that the Court of Rome should interfere 
with the liberty of the Hungarian people.’ So anxious 
were the Hungarians in former times to secure their in- 
dependence. And when the Emperor of Russia had 
succeeded in crushing Hungary, one of the first things 
that he did was to give the Jesuits of Rome full power 
to feed on Hungary—(hear, hear) — and with this he 
united the destruction of the autonomy of the Protestant 
Church. (Hear, hear.)” 


Russian influence has increased since the Hun- 
garian invasion, and Jesuitism has increased in 
power. It is Russia England meets at every step— 
on the Bosphorus, on the Nile, at Herat, in Pekin, 
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If Hungarian i dence be not restored, this 
Russian influence be redoubled. 

“* And what I request in the name of my country, 
and in the interest of all the sentinel Gatien n 
Europe, is not that England may draw its sword for the 
restoration of Hungary! Gentlemen, all I humbly 
request, wish, and one, is that England may not 
abandon that right which in Europe is due to her 
—(Aear, hear)—that ~—t may not give a charter to 
the Czar to dispose of the destiny of Europe. (Hear, 
ez Public opinion in England can make it a living 
principle in acknowledging the natural right of every 
nation to dispose of itself—not to allow the Czar to in- 
terfere with the domestic concerns of whatever nation in 
Europe. (Hear, hear.) People of the mighty Albion, 
thatis all—there is nothing else that oppressed humanity 
expects, entreats, and hopes for, As to the rest, leave 
itto the nations of Europe.” 


He touchingly referred to himself and his calum- 
niators. 


‘* My life is an open book. (Cheers.) It is history 
which will pronounce its judgment upon me, and neither 
Austrian hirelings, nor party spirit, nor blind passion, 
nor those base and absurd calumnies which, in my posi 
tion, could not fail to be launched at me, though I am 
almost surprised to see these calumnies find their way 
into certain places in which I should not have expected 
to see them. (Hear, hear.) It may be that, relying on 
the fact that my people is a moral people—a people 
which never, never can be charged with having given its 
confidence or its love to a man who was not an honest 
man—it may be that, relying upon the testimony of my 
people, I shall not consider these calumnies. It may be 
that I shall entreat the protection of the law of England. 
(Loud cheers.) I will consider the matter as soon as my 
duties to my fatherland shall leave me asingle moment 
to sacrifice to myself. Still I must say, that I sincerely 
regret to see that these calumnies have spread in Eng- 
land, not for my own self, because I believe they can but 
enhance the generous affection of generous men, it being 
natural to generous men to feel indignation at such 
calumnies; but I regret this, because it is no pleasing 
prospect for our humanity to see our fellow-creatures 
delighting in such matters. But still it is history which 
will pronounce its verdict on my — life. (‘Hear, hear,’ 
and cheers ) Humble as I am, I have had a public life, 
and, perhaps, I may have one yet. (Lond cheers.)” 


Finally, after showing that Hungary had a future 
while Austria had no future; after avowing his 
belief that there was vitality in Turkey yet, and that 
the maintenance of her power was nece to Eng- 
land, he complained of suffering pain in the chest, 
and wound up with words of graceful thanks, pro- 
posing ‘‘ England, Turkey, and the United States.” 


Colonel T. B. Lawrence, an attaché of the Ame- 
rican Legation, responded. Lord Dudley Stuart de- 
livered a short speech, coupling Hungary and Poland. 
The Reverend Mr, Wyld gave ‘* The Constitutional 
Governments of England and the United States,” 
to which Mr. Walker, United States, responded. 
America, he said, acted upon the principle of non- 
intervention. Let nations be slaves if they chose ; 
let them be free if they chose, and let no external 
power come in to hinder them :— 


“He desired now to indorse the sentiment of the 
American consul—and the people of America would be 
ready to indorse it too—that whilst they were opposed 
to any intervention in the concerns of other countries, 
the time might come when, if despots should combine 
to overthrow the liberties of any nation, the people of 
the United States would be prepared to unite with their 
ancestors. (Loud cheers, amidst which Kossuth rose and 
grate efully acknowledged the tone of the speaker's remarks.) 
These islands were, from their remarkable insular posi- 
tion, a sort of breakwater of liberty, between the Ame- 
rican and the European continents, and the Americans 
felt that, if the surges of despotism were ever to break 
on their own shore, ~~ must first overwhelm this 
country. (Hear, hear.) If, then, this alliance of des- 
pots, headed by Russia, which was the soul and body 
of the whole—(hear, hear)—should attempt to make 
war upon free Governments; if it should intimate to 
England, as it did to Hungary, that it must give up its 
free institutions; if it should say to England, ‘ Abandon 

our Queen, give up your throne, give up your 
Parliament, give up your trial by jury, give up your 
habeas corpus, give = all those great fundamental 
rinciples which mark you as a free people;’ 
f these tyrannous demands should ever be made, 
and the people of England should say to their re- 
latives—for they felt that they were related to them 
in blood, and in language, and by a thousand endear- 
ing recollections of the glories of the past—(cheers)— 
and they would be related, too, as he believed looking 
at those two flags (pointing to the flags of the two 
nations in the room) by the still brighter glories of the 
future—and if this country should ever say to the 
United States, ‘ The time is come when the great con- 
flict must commence between the principles of despot- 
ism and those of liberty ’—a conflict which he believed 
was close at hand—(hear, —there were millions 
of his countrymen who would delight to flock to the 
shores of Great Britain, and under its and their stand. 
ard to overthrow despotism. (Immense cheering.) Why 
should England and America united fear the world in 
arms? (Cheers.) Was not the ocean theirs? Did not 
their commercial and naval marine amount to nine- 
tenths of the commercial and naval marine of the whole 
world? (Hear, hear.) But he would not boast of their 
power. All he would say was, that in America there 
were 4,000,000 of militia, and he believed that if the day 
which he had indicated should 


occasion, would not contain the millions who would 
rush to the rescue of liberty at the call of their fore- 
fathers. (Loud cheers.)” 


And he wound up by proposing ‘‘ Louis Kossuth, 
the exile, without wealth or office, but more feared 
by despits than an army with banners,” (Great 
Applause.) 
Mr. Gilpin proposed ‘‘ Municipal Institutions, the 
bulwarks of national independence.” Several other 
toasts were drunk, andthe company did not separate 
until a late hour. Kossuth left Southampton the 
same night for London. 

AT THE GUILDHALL. 
Kossuth’s progress from Eaton-square to the Guild- 
hall, on Thursday, was an unpremeditated ovation 
offered by the people. Crowds assembled at Eaton- 
square, crowds lined the streets, there was a large 
crowd at Charing-cross, where Kossuth said a few 
words to the people; all up the Strand were ranks, 
windows were filled with gazers, and as the proces- 
sion passed slowly along the watchers nearer to the 
City heard the thrilling, unmistakable roar of a British 
crowd, mob if you like. In the City the multitude 
was so dense that the carriages were delayed. Here, 
even the Times admits, the crowd was very ‘‘ respect- 
able,” and the cheering very hearty. Kossuth 
reached the Guildhall just before one o'clock. In 
the carriage with him were Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. 
Gilpin, and Mr, Alderman Wire. 
The Common Council Chamber was thronged, and 
the court full. When Kossuth entered there was a 
burst of cheering at once hearty and unanimous. 
The address was read by the Town-clerk, and pre- 
sented to Kossuth, who pressed it expressively to his 
breast. 
Kossuth, of course, replied by an oration. It was 
long, less impulsive, less eloquent than his Win- 
chester and Southampton speeches ; but it was clear, 
philosophic, and suited to the audience. There was 
the greatest reach of principle in it, but expressed in 
sober language; and the stuff of the oration was, the 
principles of municipal institutions as illustrated that 
day. Two passages, however, we cannot pass by. 
The first points out how essential to freedom is an 
active interest in foreign affairs, and the consequence, 
abolition of secrecy in diplomacy. 

**I confidently state that among all the interior ques- 
tions of England there is not a single one which could 
outweigh in importance this question to the whole of 
England, and in regard to London, the metropolis of the 
world,—to London foreign affairs constitute a very ques- 
tion of life. (Hear, hear.) The city of London, aware 
of this position of being the metropolis of the world, and 
consequently aware of the necessity to watch attentively 
foreign affairs and the condition of foreign countries, 
has bestowed the benefit and the honour to be at- 
tentive to the cause of freedom. In consequence 
of this attention, you bestowed your interest upon 
the past struggles of Hungary, because you saw our 
cause to be just, righteous, and in harmony with those 
mighty interests which are embodied in the city of 
London; and, therefore, you united with your interest 
for the past your wishes for the future. And here, my 
Lord Mayor and gentlemen, you meet my first request. 
Let not these wishes, this sympathy, remain a barren 
word. You have the power to do so—give to oppressed 
humanity your helping hand. (Cheers.) I cannot forbear, 
having spoken some words on the importance of foreign 
affairs, and especially in respect to the city of London, 
stating, that P Selieve the time draws near when, for 
the whole world in the management of diplomacy, a 
radical change must take place. The basis of diplo- 
macy has been secrecy; and there is the triumph of 
absolutism and the misfortune of a free people. 1 hope 
soon this will cease, and foreign affairs will be conducted 
by that power which must be the ruling one in a consti- 
tutional Government—public opinion. (Hear, hear.) 
I scarcely can see how it is possible that this principle 
of the secret of diplomacy got ground, not in England 
only, but throughout the whole world, when a question of 
a single penny of the national property could not be 
disposed of without the consent of the people. (Hear, 
hear.) How are the interests of the country guarded 
and carried out in respect of these foreign affairs? 
There is a secrecy which would be dangerous to the in- 
terests of the country and to constitutional liberty to 
develope. Not only that the people should not know how 
its interests are treated, but even after the time has 
passed they should be told, ‘The dinner has been pre- 
pared and eaten, and the people have nothing to do 
but to digest the consequences.’ (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
laughter.) What is the principle of all evil in Europe? 
The encroaching spirit of Russia. (Hear, hear.) And 
by what power has Russia become so mighty? By its 
arms? No; the arms of Russia are below those of 
many Powers. It has become almost omnipotent, at 
least very dangerous to liberty, by diplomatic intrigues. 
Now, against the secret intrigues of diplomacy there 
is no surer safeguard or more powerful counteration 
than public opinion. (Hear, hear.)” 

The next is on theepeace question and the limita- 
tion which an Exile of Hungary must place to the 
non-intervention theory. 

“ Such a city as London, with such immense industry 
and trade, wants the consolidated peace of Europe. 
Now, I think you will see the peace of the world is 
only possible when the nations of the world will be con- 
tented. The contentment of the nations is such a tree 
as only in the garden of liberty grows. (Hear.) So 





uld come, the vessels now 
built and those which would be created by such an 


long as the nations of my > all not be free, so lon 
there cannot be peace in Europe, because that 


not be peace, but a prison, and this fair wana 
created by God to be a prison to humanity ot 
—neither is it created for the gaoler’s sake. hen) 
It is not long ago that a great . + %, 
Society—had a meeting here in London; hum w” 
greets the existence of that society wi hee. We 
will have peace, but a lasting and true peace, and e 
oppression, slavery. Now, this association hes prochin” 
the principle of non-intervention. Could there peimed 
a single man in the world to give such an in found 
to this em on of non-interference, that w 

Czar of Russia, or his satellite Hapsburg, shoulg 
with mankind and humanity, England woul Dot care to 
it? This is not yaaa se this is a & 
marque given to the Czar to become the 

oak. (Hear, hear.) The principle of non-interioat 
proclaimed even by the Peace Association has this 

ing :—Every nation is free to dispose of its d 

cerns according as it is willing, and England 
interfere, and no foreign Power should dare to interfere 
with this sovereign right of the nation, ; 
humanity expects England to execute and safeguard this 
divine principle. Oppressed humanity expects, in the 
name of all those mighty principles I have had the ho 
nour to mention, London to take a lead in the direction 
of public opinion. (Hear, hear.)” 


Winding up energetically, M. Kossuth said a fey 
things necessary for the citizens of London to hear:— 
‘Gentlemen, I will again and again re 

these words; I will repeat them with. the faith of toe 
martyrs of old, which has moved the hills and the moup. 
tains ; I will concentrate all the fire of my senti 

all the blood of my heart, all the energy of my ming 
to raise these words high and loud, deep and solemy, 
till the almighty echo of the public opinion in repeat. 
ing it becomes like the thundering trumpet before the 
sound of which the ‘Jericho’ of human oppression 
falls ;—and, should this feeble frame succumb sooner 
should it succumb to the longing of my heart to gee 
fatherland independent and free, which longing, beay 
everlasting in my feeble frame, as the captive lig 
beats his iron cage—even the grass which will 
out of my grave will cry out to Heaven and to ma, 
‘England and America! do not forget in your prow 
security those who are oppressed. Do not granta 
charter to the Czar to dispose of humanity, Do.ne 
grant a charter to the despots to drown liberty 
Europe’s blood. (Chvers.) Save the myriads who de 
nme and will, bleed; and, by not granting thir 
charter, be the liberators of the world!’ (M. Kossuth 
then resumed his seat amidst loud and continu 
cheering.)” 

On the motion of Mr. Norris, it was ordered thit 
the address presented to M. Kossuth be fairly written 
out, emblazoned, and framed in the usual way, and 
presented to him. 

Alter a few moments’ pause M. Kossuth quitted the 
hall amidst renewed — and returned to his 
house, cheered by all whom he encountered on the 
route. 


INTIMATIONS FROM THE FOREIGN-OFFICB, 

We cut the annexed paragraph from Lord Palmer. 
ston’s organ, the Post :— 

‘In the Times of Wednesday the following paragraph 
occurred :—‘ It is stated on good authority that Lor 
Palmerston has caused it to be intimated to the e 
Governor of Hungary, that he is ready to grant hima 
interview of a non-official and private character, 

M. Kossuth desire it, and that so far as he (Lad 
Palmerston) is concerned, he is rather desirous of seeing 
him than otherwise.’ 

“ We see no reason to doubt that Lord Palmerston 
would be perfectly willing to see M. Kossuth, ashe 
daily receives gentlemen of all nations and 

olitical opinions, saving only such as are known !0 
be inimical to the maintenance of social order; bit 
that the noble lord ‘ has caused it to be intim 
to M. Kossuth that ‘he is ready to grant him # 
interview of a non-official and private character, 
a statement for which there is not the 
foundation in fact.” 4 

Had Mr. Andrews read this ‘retort courteous 
before the dinner of Tuesday, and the abusive leader 
side by side with it, possibly he and his dupe! 
friends would not have been quite so ready to 


the Minister who would have released Kos Jong 

ago, had he obtained a concordat from Russias 
On Thursday, the Post has become 4 ; . 

vindicator against the Times, Singular, isn't it 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTER. 

Kossuth has accepted the demonstration heel 
the working-classes, through the central com 
At first this was doubtful. A letter from Kossuth 
was received by the Chairman, on Monday, ‘hat 
the demonstration, and informing the committee 
it would be most agreeable and convenient to 
receive the address at his own house. 40% 
nouncement a reply was forwarded by the © a 
intimating the disappointment of the committee, - 
really represented no y, but were de sf at 
the working-men and trades’ associations ©”. 
don; and a resolution was come to by the — “1 
to hold a public meeting as near ton-8q wit 
possible, send a deputation with the — be 
request Kossuth to come forth and ' 
meeting. That was the ultimatum of the commit 
on Monday night, By Wednesday, howeveh,’ 
had changed, wae 





“ Mr. Thornton Hunt, Chairman, in answer 
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———— 
jred whether any answer had been re- 
gate, cect to the request of the committee, 
eeived to him on Tuesday, that he would attend a 
blic meeting of the working classes, stated that 
received an answer through a confidential mes- 
of Kossuth, who had fully informed him in all 
wenger rticulars, and in a manner, he had no doubt, 
eer be satisfactory to the committee. In stating 
of his information to the committee, he (the 
9 ) wished to state that the formal letter of the 
ittee had been accompanied by a private letter from 
imself, in which he had fully explained the motives of 
5 committee, emphatically assuring him that it was 
pot of a party character, as Kossuth had probably been 
led © believe. Kossuth had proposed an arrangement 
differing in some respects from that which had been sug- 
td by the committee, who had requested him, afver 
wiring the address, to return with the deputation to 
ress agreat public meeting held in the open air. 
Kossuth still wished to receive the address in private, at 
his own residence, where he would return a written 
answer, which the deputation could take the means 
of making public. It was impossible for Kossuth, 
ing to the bad state of his health, arising 
os his captivity, and aggravated by the exertions 
which he had made in addressing public meetings since 
his arrival in England, to attempt to address a large open 
air meeting, but he would meet the wishes expressed by 
the committee so far as to address a few words to the 


ments of the most extensive kind to show honour due 
to the Hungarian patriot and exile. “« We hope,” says 
the Transcript, “ that our own city Government will 
not be backward in tendering to the illustrious 
stranger every becoming token of welcome and re- 
spect. Baltimore and Philadelphia have already 
taken measures to do this.” 


“It is not merely as a Hungarian chief and states 
man, baffled in ‘Freedom’s battle,” that Kossuth 
comes amongst us. He comes as the representative of 
the Republican and Democratic idea, throughout all 
Europe. Read his proclamations from the outset of 
the great Hungarian struggle, and you cannot doubt 
this. Whatever the North American Review and Mr. 
Orestes A. Brownson may say about the antirepublican 
character of the Hungarian contest, Kossuth, at a time 
when words were deeds, proclaimed to all Europe 
words and sentiments which admitted but of one con- 
struction, and that one was favourable to the eternal 
cause of human liberty and independence. He looked 
not only to the liberation of Hungary, but of Italy, 
Austria, Prussia, and every king-ridden country in 
Europe. In welcoming him, therefore, we welcome 
the cause of liberty and human rights, of which he 
has been the standard bearer and the ever eloquent 
champion. Kossuth is too good an English scholar—is 
too well versed in English and American literature and 
history, and is too well known as for years the admirer 


manent commission laughed outright when the 
names were read. The journals treat the new officials 
with alternate ridicule and wrath. The Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Fusionists, declare themselves in- 
sulted. A “colourless Cabinet and not serious,” 
cries the Union. “ The policy of the President is 
simply to keep its place,” says Alfred Nettement, in 
L' Opinion Publique. A Ministry with two pro- 

rammes, one for the President's own use, and one 
or the majority—cry L’ Assemblée Nationale and the 
Journal des Débats ; in his Message M. Bonaparte 
will demand the total repeal of the law of May 31; 
his Ministry will propose a modification. The Ordre 
says the Cabinet is one more step in the region of 
“ fantasy, arbitrary power, and adventure.” The 
National mocks at the whole Ministry, and gives 
piquant sketches of their lives. 

Alone the Presse, the Pays, and the Constitutionnel 
approve, though only the latter with any heartiness. 
The Presse, with its usual sagacity, sees the only 
statesmanlike course to be pursued. 

Emile de Girardin makes the following decided and 
energetic statement of his resolve and position :— 

“The Ministry, upon the express condition that it will 
be the Ministry of Total Repeal of the law of the 31st of 
May, may count upon the most energetic codperation of 


led, from the balcony of his residence ; but | of our instiutions—to admit of a doubt as to his good | L@ Presse; but this codperation will change into avowed 
ine ee a distinctly to be understood that only those | faith in desiring the establishment of a hee in | hostility on that fay wee Se repeal shall be effaced to 
oun near him would be able to hear his voice. He would re- | Hungary.” make room for simple modifications more or less large. 
ents, ceive the address on Monday, as requested, if possible; Pea Se M. de Girardin states that, on the above condition, 
nind, but he had accepted - commeen San Pee Cespestion ENGLISH SUBSIDY TO THE HUNGARIAN CAUSE. | he js willing to adjourn several questions of great 
me |e Bemiaha ieh uet e Bae ria 245 | The following most important ete, fom Komuth | Public importance; and he thus winds wp :— 
» the them finally as early as possible. The Chairman then | tO Lord Dudley Stuart, appeared in the Morning Before the establishment of universal suffrage, every 
ion went on to say, that Kossuth regarded his reply to the | Chronicle yesterday. ‘The English people will appre- | ther question, even that of the revision of the con- 
ner address of the committee as one of the two most impor- | ciate its high-minded statesmanship. pe net a — ¥ a ~— -_ 
sr] beseech he haul addres 10 the gevPi ot] “My Dean Lonn,—You writetome thatfiiende of mine | face of opposition shall cots instantly i he repeal 
te dressed © the town of B rmingham, as the reply to the | —~°F rather I must believe of the cause of Hungary—of | of the law of the 3lst of May be not — catego- 
grow Corporation of London would be of a more formal cha- | Various shades of political opinion, have expressed to you | rically, loyally, and energetically propos by the 
mat, rater. (Jfear.) Thereply to Birmingham would be an | their intention of subscribing to present me with a tes- Executive power. 
proul important declaration to the provincial population of the | timonial in acknowledgment of my humble endeavours. The following extract from the letter of a corrre- 
— pie; = 7 ~ ther soeenee a Depetiees Sete You add that, having understood me gratefully and re- | spondent in Paris, shadows out the conjectured 
ty in  hediaeelh which had met him on his arrival here the spectfully to decline any similar tribute of a personal | Course of events :— 
- elee former somewhat unsatisfactory nature of the replies made | ature, the idea has suggested itself to you and to your | —“ When the President’s project of the simple repeal of 


tothe committee by Kossuth had been inevitable—not 
from important, but from trivial incidents, over which 
Kossuth had no control. (Hear, hear.) It was neces- 
sary to state that an attempt had been made to get up 
acounter demonstration on Thursday on the occasion of 
Kossuth’s visit to the City; but when an inquiry had 
been made it was difficult to discover from what body or 
individual the demonstration had emanated; although 
there were good reasons to connect it with the name of a 
very amiable member of the peace association; but 
whose object undoubtedly was to draw off some of the 
warm blood which might otherwise attend the demon- 
stration of Monday. (Ilear, hear.) However, he, the 
Chairman, thought that as there would undoubtedly be a 
great gathering on Thursday, and as the various bodies 
who had made extensive preparations for a demonstration 
fn connection with the invitation of the central com- 
inittee, might wish to let the public see what they had 
done, there could be no reason why they should not join 

demonstration ; at the same time he enforced upon 
them the necessity of joining also the demonstration on 

lay—at least, if held on that day—to make it as 
imposing as possible, not only in the eyes of Kossuth, 
but of the whole country, and the whole world, (Hear.)” 


This announcement was received with great en- 
thusiasm, ‘The Chairman intimated that a gentleman 
from Kossuth had just arrived and wished to address 

committee, 


“He stated that Kossuth, upon further consideration, 
ing been led to fear that an impression had gone 
that he intended a slight to the working-classes 

by declining their invitation, had come to a resolution to 
weet them at some public place ; but owing to the weak 
Hate of his voice he would be compelled to give his 
Principal answer in writing. Kossuth wished that a 
thee might be selected for the meeting at some little 
ce from the metropolis, so that no noise might be 
made by the bourgeoisie, upon the grounds of any stop- 
Page to business, arising from the gathering of a vast 
Concourse of people in the public streets. (Hear, hear.) 
wth recommended the selection of Wormwood- 
terubs, or some place of that sort, as the site of the 


This being satisfactory, a long conversation followed 

to the best place for holding the meeting, which 

ed in the selection of Copenhagen-fields ; the pro- 

tession to form, as originally decided, in Russell- 

square, at eleven o'clock, and proceed to the place of 

by Tottenham-court-road, along the Hamp- 

‘toad, High-street, Camden-town, and up the 
“road to Copenhagen-house, 

the Suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. Pettie 

the omission of the word “late” in the 

—_ late Governor of Hungary, in the address ; 

mans + Seo very heartily agreed so to that orna- 

ument, 


RECEPTION oF KOSSUTH IN AMERICA. 


~ the United States (says the Boston Evening 
he the Preparations are making on a guard scale 
-. Yeception of Kossuth, ‘The Executive au- 
York for oN shington have sent orders on to New 
from the Ui: ute and other manifestations of welcome 
wv. hited States’ vessels at that port. The city 

of New York are also making arrange- 





friends, that I might not be unwilling to accept the 
generous aid of your countrymen in furthering in this 
country a due appreciation of the cause of Hungary, of 
the necessity and certainty of its restoration to indepen- 
dence, and in conveying to Hungary and Eastern Europe 
knowledge of the state of public opinion in these favoured 
lands, which must eventually achieve its independence. 
I can only say, my lord, that, able by my own exertions 
to secure my own independence, and consequently de- 
clining, with respect and gratitude, the personal tribute 
to which you have made allusion, I eagerly accept all 
contributions proffered to the cause my life has been 
devoted to uphold, and shall be spent in forwarding.— 
“Tam, &c., L. Kossurn, 
“80, Eaton-place, October 30.” 


The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress entertained a 








party of private friends at dinner. Covers were laid in 
the Long Parlour for seventy. Amongst the guests 
present were Mr. Justice and Lady Talfourd, Alderman 
Wilson, Alderman and Mrs, Hooper, M. and Madame 
Kossuth, the Governor of the Bank of England and 
Mrs. Thompson Hankey, Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., 
Alderman Salomons, M.P., Alderman Moon, Alderman 
and Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. Sheriff Cotterell, Mr. Sheriff 
Swift, M. and Madame Pulzski, Mr. Cobden, M.P, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chaplin, Mr. and Mrs. Delane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Garford, Mr. Gilpin, &c. &c. 

M. Kossuth has accepted the invitation of the Ocean 
Steam Navigation Company of New York to take passage 
in the steamer Washington on the 13th of November, 
from Southampton. Mr. Iselin, the general agent of 
the New York and Havre Steam Navigation Company, 
has also offered a free passage to M. Kossuth and suite 
in the steamer Humboldt. 

There have been meetings at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Canterbury, Hanley, and Newcastle; and 
in Clerkenwell and Shoreditch; at all which places ad- 
dresses were agreed to. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

All the combinations having failed, Billault, and 
Ducos, and others, the President of the French Re- 
public has, as we anticipated, appointed an extra 
parliamentary ministry. But that is not exactly the 
right term; for the ministry contains three represen- 
tatives of the people. The names of these new 
officers are as follows :— 

Justice, .cccccececcecceeees Corbin 
Foreign Affairs ......+++++.Turgot 
Instruction. ......+.+++++++Charles Giraud 
TUStiCe sececccers cooeeees Lhorigny 
Commerce 2... seeeeseeeses Cacabianca 
Public Works .. . «+ Lacrosse 

OP cceveccccesoscccss cence. Aemand 
Marine ...ccseecese eee see Fortoul 
Finance ...eceeeeeeeeeeeeeblondel 

Corbin is Procureur-General at Bourges. Thorigny 
was Advocate-General at Paris. Blondel is Inspector of 
Finances. Maupas is appointed Prefect of Police. 


Of these gentlemen not one is known to fame. Of 
this Cabinet it may be said, that no one except the 
President puts any trust whateyer in it, The per- 










the law of 1850 is presented, either by a Ministry of men 
taken from the Parliament, or by men quite new, it will 
be exposed to the risk of being rejected by an Ordre du 
Jour, after only a few words to demonstrate its being 
inspired by a despicable selfish calculation. The party 
which will propose this Ordre du jour, will not fail at 
the same time to demand a guard, nor to choose as its 
commander, Chargarnier or Lamoriciére, so that we are, 
perhaps, exposed to events nearer than I believed some 
time ago. If the President consented to declare in his 
Message his positive renunciation of any candidateship, 
every danger would be removed. But how hope for such 
a declaration from him ?” 


And so France. waits upon the word of a Bona- 
parte! 


Kinkel’s escape, which lighted up our faces with 
joy about this time last year, was a mystery for a 
ongtime. The mystery is now cleared by a criminal 
court not of justice, but of Prussia. 

The trial of phe ig ay | of the prison at Spandau, 
named Brune, and the landlord of a publichouse in 
the same place, Kriiger, for assisting the escape of 
Professor Kinkel from the prison on the night of the 
6th of November last, took place on the 21st, at the 
criminal court, says the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times, A student named Schurtz, was also in- 
cluded in the charge; but as he has fled the 
country, the evidence as against him was not 
taken. The proceedings excited considerable 
interest ; though several political prisoners had 
escaped from the fortresses to which they had been 
consigned, it was not considered extraordinary, as 
within the walls they had a certain degree of free- 
dom of movement, and could keep up a corre- 
spondence with persons outside the fort. But 
Kinkel, who had been convicted of treason, was in 
close confinement, and treated in every respect as 
a felon, wearing the convict dress, and having to 
spin wool as an occupation. He was rigidly 
watched, and his prison had been changed more than 
once as a precaution, The cell he inhabited 
was on the second stage of the building, in the inte- 
rior; it had two grated windows, and was divided 
into two portions by a latticed screen, At night 
Kinkel was locked into the inside division, and the 
outer one was closed by two strong wooden doors 
fastened with iron, The two keys were deposited 
every evening with one of the chief officers of the 
prison, On the evening ofthe 6th of November, the 
cell was closed as usual; at half-past five o’clock the 
next morning, it was found empty. The outer door 
was locked, but the latticed screen and the inside 
door had been broken through, The prisoner must 
have had help from the outside, and suspicion fell on 
the turnkey Brune, who was immediately arrested. 
Kinkel, notwithstanding all the efforts of the police, 
— to England. The trial, it was expected, 
would throw some light on the manner in which the 
escape was effec and it is, in fact, described in 
the admission made by the turnkey himself during 
the preliminary inquiry. He stated :— 

“In the middle of October of last year, he was one 
day called out of the prison to speak to am unknown per- 
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sonin the’street. He first refused to go, but at last went | “ourtesy of your Excellency, and, in the present con- 
out, and found a young man, who claimed acquaintance juncture, what is better, your justice, all lead me to hope 
with him as a fellow-countryman, asked after Kinkel’s that your Excellency will not find my request indiscreet. 


health, and finally requested him to convey some letters | 
to the prisoner. The young man was a student named 
Schurtz.. He had many interviews with him afterwards, 
and at last he was offered 400 thalers and a provision for 
life if he would effect Kinkel’s escape. He was on the 
other hand threatened with ‘eternal persecution’ if he 
divulged anything about the offer. At last he consented, 
M. Kriiger having become guarantee for the reward to 
be paid him, and persuaded him that it was unjust M 
Kinkel should be any longer confined. On the 28th of 
October, Schurtz proposed the plan. He was to ob- | 








possession of the two keys of the cell ; he was then to 
accompany Kinkel to the outer door of the prison, and 
get the porter to let him pass into the street. He was 
first to gain over the man who would have the duty for 
the night of the Sth of November. After several vain | 
attempts he succeeded in doing so, and the escape was | 
fixed for the night of the 5th; but the plan was defeated 
by the accident of the inspector taking the keys of the 
cellhome with him. The next night he got possession of 
them by opening the press in the inspector's office where 
they were kept; but instead of letting the prisoner out 
at the door, he took him through several workrooms to 
an ungrated window on the first floor. Schurtz was 
waiting in the street with a strong rope, which he pulled 
up to the window by a packthread; Kinkel tied it round 
hig waist, and was thus lowered into the street.” 


In an after examination Brune denied he had ever 
actually received any money, asserting he had aided 
the escape out of mere humanity. One hundred and 
fifty-one thalers were found in his room, fifty of them 
in gold; but he produced evidence from the Savings 
Bank that the sum had been withdrawn from it, and 
belonged to his wife and son. The jury, however, 
did not believe he had been misled by his humane 
sentiments alone. The popular character of his 
avocation was against him— 

“Seldom when 
The steeléd gaoler is the friend of men;” 


and it assumed he had been promised a bribe, if he 
had not actually received one. 

The trial lasted till a late hour of the evening, 
when the jury, to the questions put by the court, 
found him guilty of wilfully assisting the escape of a 
State prisoner for a promised reward in money. He 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in the 
House of Correction, and deprivation of civil rights ; 
with a declaration of unfitness to hold any Govern- 
ment employment hereafter. Under the old penal 

‘ code the punishment would have been more severe. 
Kriiger was found guilty as an accessary; but the 
jury being divided, seven to five on the question, the 
court had to determine for a conviction or acquittal, 
and considering the evidence imperfect, discharged 
him, . - 7. 

The Prussian Monitor states that the German diet 
at Frankfort has decided, upon the proposition of 
Prussia, that ©ld Prussia and the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, whose populations belong to the Polish race 
and which in 1848 were embodied into the German 
Confederation, are to be separated from it. 

According to the Prussian National Gazette, the 
Sixth Russian corps, now located in Moscow and its 
environs, is to march next spring towards the frontier 
of Poland. Contracts for the food and forage of that 
corps have already been entered into. ‘This is a 
proof,” says the National Gazette, “that Russia 
expects importantevents nextiyear, and that the Czar 
does not wish to be taken by surprise. Should 
Russia be obliged to intervene, she would furnish 
360,000 men (with 720 pieces of ordnance). In such 
case Poland would be occupied by new reserve 
brigades (formed of the Fifth and Sixth battalions of 
each of the seventy-two regiments), or by the corps 
of grenadiers and that of the guards, (both amounting 
to about 120,000 men, with 240 pieces of ordnance). 

The Gazette of Breslau informs us that the institu- 
tion of Jury will be preserved in Austria, but that 
the juries will be selected by the Government. One 
— more to crown those which have pre- 
ceded. 


The Times publishes the following correspondence 
between the Prince Castelcicala and Lord Palmer- 
ston, relative to the communication officially, by the 
former to the Foreign-office, of a pamphlet published 
in London in reply to Mr. Gladstone's letters to the 
Earl of Aberdeen :— 


“ PRINCE CASTELCICALA TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
“ 15, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, August 9. 


“ My Lorp,—In a report which appeared in the Times 
paper of yesterday of the sitting of the House of Com- 
mons. I have read that your Excellency, in answer to 
a question put by Sir De Lacy Evans, relative to some 
publications of Mr. Gladstone against the Government 
of the King my august master, said that you considered 
it your duty to send copies of the same to the British 
Ministers at the various Courts of Europe; and since a 
reply to the said publication, grounded upon substantial 
documents, has recently made its appearance, I have the 
honour to send fifteen copies to your Excellency, and 
therefore request your Excellency will take precisely the 
same means for their distribution as you have done for 
those of Mr. Gladstone. 


“The known maxim, ‘ Audj alteram partem,’ the 


letter of the 9th instant, inclosing a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled The Neapolitan Government and Mr. Gladstone, 
and requesting that copies of that pamphlet may be 
| forwarded to her Majesty’s Ministers at the several 
- | European Courts. 
I must decline being accessory to the circulation of a 
B - : pamphlet, which, in my opinion, does no credit to its 
tain false keys to the inspector’s room, and thus get | writer or the Government which he defends, or to the | 
political party of which he professes to be the champion. 


* CASTELCICALA.” 

“ VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO PRINCE CASTELCICALA. 
* Foreign-office, August 18, 

“ Prince,—I have had the honour to receive your 





I have to state to you in reply that 


“*T should never have taken the liberty of addressing 
you on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, if you 
had not, by your letter of the 9th instant, rendered it 
necessary for me to do so, and I can assure you that it 
is not without pain and reluctance that I state to you 
my opinion in regard to those pamphlets and to the 
matters of which they treat; but I feel that silence on 
my part, after the receipt of your communication of the 
9th, would expose me to misrepresentation. I feel my- 
self, therefore, compelled to say that Mr. Gladstone’s 
letters to Lord Aberdeen present an afflicting picture of 
a system of illegality, injustice, and cruelty practised by | 
the officers and agents of the Government in the king- | 
dom of Naples, such as might have been hoped would | 
not have existed in any European country in the present | 
days; and the information which has been received upon | 

| 





these matters from many other sources leads, unfor- 
tunately, to the conclusion that Mr. Giadstone by no 
means overstated the various evils which he describes, 
but that Mr. Gladstone's letters were evidently written 
and published, not, as the pamphlet which you send me 
insinuates, in a spirit of hostility to the King of Naples, 
or with feelings adverse to the parliamentary and mon- 
archical constitution which his Sicilian Majesty has 
granted to hissubjects and has confirmed by his Royal oath 
Mr. Gladstone’s object seems, on the contrary, to have 
been the friendly purpose of drawing public attention to, 
and of directing the force of public opinion upon, abuses 
which, if allowed to continue, must necessarily sap the 
foundation of the Neapolitan monarchy, and prepare the 
way for those violent revulsions which the resentments 
produced by a deep sense of long continued and wide- 
spread injustice are sure sooner or later to produce. It 
might have been hoped that the Neapolitan Government 
would have received those letters in the spirit in which 
they manifestly were written, and would have set to work 
earnestly and effectually to correct those manifold and 
grave abuses to which their attention has thus been 
drawn. It is obvious that by such a course the Neapo- 
politan Government would do more to frustrate the 
designs of revolutionists, and to strenghten the mo- 
narchical institutions of their country, than could be 
effected by the most rigorous proceedings of the 
most vigilant Minister of the Police. But the Go- 
vernment of Naples will be much mistaken if it 
imagines that a pamphlet, consisting of a flimsy tissue 
of bare assertions and reckless denials, mixed up with 
coarse ribaldry and commonplace abuse of public men and 
political partigs, will accomplish any useful purpose or 
render any real service to the Government on. whose 
behalf it appears to have been written. And I must take 
leave to observe that there are admissions, direct ..and 
indirect, in Mr. MacFarlane’s pamphlet, which go far to 
establish the conclusions which he professes an intention 
to overthrow. PALMERSTON.” 

[It will be remarked, says the Times, that the 
letters above given were written as far back as the 
month of August; but we understand, from the 
person from whom we have received them, that it 
was cnly lately that they were made known to the 
diplomatic world.] 
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SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF ITALY, AND 
THE PEOPLE OF PIEDMONY, 
The following letter from a deputy of the Picd- 
montese Parliament appeared in a leading article of 
the Progresso of Turin of the 22nd current :— 


“Dearest Sirs, Editors of the Progresso.—When I 
read in your'and the other Liberal journals of Piedmont, 
that a Society of the Friends of Italy had been founded 
in London, I felt such satisfaction at the pleasant news, 
that I could not express it in words. 

“I thought of Rome, of Naples, of Milan, of Venice, 
of our twenty millions of oppressed fellow.countrymen, 
and of the consolation which that news must afford them. 

* The unfortunate who groans in the wretchedness of 
a prison, let but a kindly soul come and visit him, and 
say to him, ‘ Courage, friend, and hope,’ and what com- 
fort to the unfortunate in that good word ‘ friend’! when 
abandoned by all, and ia the solitude of grief, amid in- 
sults and calumnies, to hear one say ‘friend,’ this is of 
itself an alleviation of the grief, a balm for the wounded 
soul, a blessing from Heaven. And if the comforting 
voice be that of one who is powerful, then the unfortu- 
nate would leap for joy, and, forgetting the sad reality of 
the present, would have a foretaste of the sweetness of 
deliverance. 

** Such, I think, must be the consolation to our brethren 
in this announcement of the new Society. Poor brethren ! 
And to be obliged to conceal your joy, to keep your gra- 
titude shut up within your hearts, not to be able to send 
even one word of thanks to our friends ! 

“ But you cannot do; Piedmont can, must, will. 

** Daily I have been expecting to read in the papers an 
invitation to the Piedmontese to thank, in the name of 
Italy, her friends of Great Britain. It has not yet ap- 
peared. Meanwhile, the English Society is daily gaining 
strength, and promises important results, The only 





the Society, have been the brave workmen 

and the Society of the Refugees. Is this enesges ae 
it is - ~ ‘¢ all —* * falling entire on the 
part of it which is not enslaved—to dischar, is obli 
tion. - this obliga. 

“It is now time that some one should 
initiative, and remind Piedmont of her noble 
sacred duty. 

**Do you, therefore, write in the first 
paper words to this effect :—‘ An address 
the English Society of the Friends of Ital 
for signature.’ , 

“* Ask the other journals to do likewise, ask the 
distinguished citizens, both of the capital and ae 
vinces, to constitute themselves collectors of such so 
tures. No Piedmontese, I will swear it, would Tefuse to 
sign; and in a short time we shall have got together 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands of names Which 
we shall send to London with this inscription at their 
head:—‘ To her friends in England, grateful Italy,’ 

“ Yours, Roseccut, Deputy,” 


In accordance with this suggestion, the editors of 
the Progresso announce that an address, conceived jg 
the spirit indicated in the above letter, lies for sig. 
nature at their office. 

We are happy to state that Mr. Arthur Trevelyan hag 
handed in £0 to the Society for the Relief of the Italian 
—* desiring the same to be acknowledged in the 

eader. 


right, her 
Page of your 


of thanks tg 
y is now open 





THE NEW REFORM BILL, 
MEETING AT BURY. 
Public opinion is manifesting itself slowly in f 

of reform. Mr. Fox, M.P., and Mr, Tindal Atkiom 
as representatives of the National Parliamentary Re. 
form Association, met the people of Bury on the 24th, 
Several influential members of the middle class were 
present, and the Town-hall was well filled with 
auditors, The resolutions were moved by gentlemen 
of the locality; Mr, Fox and Mr. Atkinson simply 
speaking in support of them. The name of Kossuth, 
mentioned by Mr. Fox, called forth a burst of cheers, 
Generally speaking, Mr. Fox's speech did not differ 
from the many speeches he has 5 salir in the cause 
of reform, except in the inexhaustible ingenuity with 
which he treats the ever recurring topics, We 
extract one happy characterisation. He denied that 
the members of the House of Commons were the 
choice of the people, and having shown whose choice 
they were, he asked where they were chosen?— 


** By little places such at Thetford and Arundel, where 
a couple of hundred voters returned members to Parlia- 
ment, while Manchester and Liverpool did no more. 
(Hear, hear.) The big and little were jumbled together 
without system, like looking through different ends of 
the telescope at them. It was as if you were looking at 
a flea and an elephant ; one way the flea was es a 
the elephant, the other way the elephant was as as 
the flea. (Cheers and laughter.) And they were chosen 
by a septennial revel of the grossest corruption and de- 
bauchery. We talked of our constitution; why, if this 
was it, the banner of the British constitution was a 
bank-note, and its basis a beer-barrel. (Applause and 
taughter.)” 


Both Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wrigley, an inhabitant of 
Bury, were in favour of more extended reform than 
that proposed by the National Association, but they 
accepted that as a practical measure. The resolu 
tions agreed to were as follows :— 

“That the First Minister of the Crown having inti- 
mated his intention to introduce a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform during the next session, the people 
should lose no time in giving effective expression to theit 
wishes; this meeting doth therefore declare that any 
measure which does not rearrange the electoral districts, 
extend the franchise to every occupier of a tenement, 
protect a voter by the ballot, shorten the duration of 
Parliament, and abolish the property qualification re 
quired of members, will fail to satisfy the just expects 
tions of the people—will be ineffectual in preventing the 
corruption, intimidation, and oppression now prevailing 
at elections, and in securing the full and free represent 
tion of the people in the Commons’ House of Parlis- 
ment; ”’ pe “That the cordial union and energetit 
action of all reformers are now imperatively requisite. 
That the principles advocated by the National Parlit- 
mentary and Financial Reform Association merit 
support of the great body of the people of this kingdom; 
and this meeting, consisting of reformers of every siae®, 
pledge themselves to sustain the well directed efforts of 
that association.” 

Mr. W. J. Fox met his constituents in the Tow 
hall of Oldham, on Monday ; and after a long oration, 
in which he reviewed the doings of the past sessiom, 
commented on financial, economico-politi he 
educational schemes, and the coming reforms, 
was rewarded by a resolution approving his z 
mentary conduct, and pledging the liberals t ; 
reélection. The meeting was very large. - Amongs 
other things he said :—‘* Much of last session had been 
occupied with what ought never to have had & 
in the House, theological discussions. It see on 
one time as if the Council of Trent had arisen © 
the dead to hold an aggregate meeting with a Praises 
God Barebones Parliament.”’ (Laughter.) 


MEETING AT BEDFORD. 


day, the representatives of the National Association 
were Mr. Serle and Mr. E. Clarke, Mr. Jol 





pasties, so far as I am aware, that have hitherto thanked 


Houghton and Mr. Lattimore, both tenant 


At the Reform meeting held at Bedford on Mote 
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t. The following resolution, some- | suggestive of the necessity for maturely considering the assist them, and the result of a continuance in their pre- 


vet vague in its terms, | 
«That the present state of the representation is such | 
to render it the duty of every one aspiring to the | 
= of humanity to work for an effectual reform in | 
otrommons House of Parliament.” 
The interpretation of this mystic and impractical 
yesolution was given by Mr. Lattimore, and he | 
Jained reform to mean the programme of the | 
National Association. 
A meeting of the Council of the Manchester Par- | 
Jiamentary Reform Association was held at Man- 
ron Tuesday, Mr. George Wilson in the chair, 
and influentially attended, to consider the propriety 
of a Conference being held in reference to the mea- | 
sure of reform said to be contemplated by the Govern- 
t. After a deliberation, in which great unanimity | 
of sentiment prevailed, it was agreed, upon the mo- | 
tion of Mr. Bright, M.P., seconded by Mr. Kershaw, | 
MP., that the Prime Minister having announced it 
to be the intention of the Government to introduce a | 
measure for the reform of the representation in the | 
coming session of Parliament, this Council, comply- 
ing with many urgent requests from various parts of 
the country, resolves to convene a meeting of the 
friends of reform, chiefly, though not exclusively, 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire, for the purpose of | 
conferring on the steps which may be necessary to 
give due expression to public opinion, and thus to | 
secure such a measure of reform as may be satisfac- 
tory to the country. 
Arrangements were to be made, if possible, to 
hold the Conference in the first week of December. 


| 





INCREASE OF PAUPERISM IN MANCHESTER. 
Adocument has been issued in the shape of a re- 
port, by Mr. Harrop, clerk to the Board of Guardians, 
showing some important results, imputed as conse- 
to the Irremovable Act of 1846. That act, 
which took away from the guardians the power of re- 
moving paupers after five years’ * industrial resi- | 
dence,” has had the effect of throwing a large and 
increasing permanent charge upon the local rates of | 
towns like Manchester. To show this, Mr. Harrop | 
compares the expenditure of 1846 in outdoor relief 
with that of the year ending September 1851. The 
comparison shows a total average increase over the | 
1846 of 1212 families, and an increase in cost of | 
£139, 10s. weekly. By an analysis of this total in- | 
crease it appears that, while the English poor in 
receipt of outdoor relief have only increased from 
2463 to 2624, or less than 7 per cent., and in amount 
by £7. 10s. per week, the Irish poor have increased | 
from 427 to 1478 families, or above 300 per cent., and 
inamount by £132 per week, or £6864 per annum. 
“This enormous increase in our expenditure,”’ says 
Mr, Harrop, ‘‘I am inclined to believe, is the direct | 
ind immediate consequence of the abolition of the 
power of removal, effected by the 9th and 10th Vic- 
toria, chap. 66, passed in the year 1846, and subse- 
quent acts renewing the same.”’ 

Mr, Harrop states some other facts useful in con- 
nection with the question as to settlement and re- 
moval, which, it is rumoured, will be one of the great 
questions of next session. Ile says :— 

“During the last few years the Poor-law Board have 

causing extensive inquiries to be made throughout 

the country into the ‘practical ¢ffect of the law of settle- 
ment, and the result has been most extensive reports, in 
one of the most able of which, however, itis stated that 
noconfidence can be placed in the evidence obtained; 
showing thereby the difficulties surrounding the question. | 
bere is, however, much valuable matter in these re- 
ports, and rauch that may perhaps influence the Poor-law 
auth cities in their recommendations to Parliament. 
Cappears in some of them a tendency in favour of 
—— of the law - removal, rather, I think, from 
‘eal impressions than from practical proofs of the 
Meessity’ for such an inpeotant change change 
ch, if applied to Irish poor, it is greatly to 
eared’ must inevitably result in a serious in- 
fase of Irish immigrants into every town in Eng- 
land, and an equally serious addition to the poor rates, 
fen though new Jaws might be enacted, as appears to be 
MRgested, to repress vagrancy, which laws would have 
df he merely of filling the houses of correction instead 
the workhouses, at a probably increased cost to the 
Country. During the quarter last ended I caused to be 
pate variety of returns, with a view of placing be- 
¢ the Board the results of their proceedings as to 
 Benerally, and with the view also to effect any al- 
aaeaenn which might be deemed desirable. 
er matters, my attention was directed to the 

wat of ope to applicants for relief, and I find that 
bts eee Comment Dp the respective relief 
trated to be “4 house, 576 refused such relief, and | 
ted to ih . argeable; that out of 615 persons 
ca ry ouse of industry to work, 365 refused to 
2 8nd ceased to be chargeable; and that out of | 








Persons ordered to the stone yard, 140 refused to go, | 
Ceased to b ; | 
ee-halt e chargeable. i 

Th 

York at 


lence, it will be seen, | 
of the applicants for relief during the 
ave referred to, refused the relief rather than | 
employment found for them. Again, of the 
Of cases ordered to the workhouse, 220 were 
71 English families removable to their respec- | 
t; of these Irish families, three- 





d to be removed; and of the English, 
nm one-half refused, at the same time 
chargeable, as above stated. This fact is | 


3 
z 
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| payment of advances. 


| ferable to postponing the payments;” but as the 


| labourers who had obtained money from relations | 


| generally employed strangers, many of whom are now 





THE FAMINE LOANS. | 
Pending the ultimate decission of Parliament, the 
“Lords Commissioners” of the Treasury, have 
arrived at certain conclusion as to what Goverement 
is prepared to do with the Irish Unions, and the re- | 
** My Lords,” having con- 
sidered the memorials hold that “ the present state | 
of the greater part of Ireland, does not call for any | 
relief from the operation of the act;’’ that they 


| ** cannot doubt, there are districts in which relief 


must be given;”’ that is, in districts where the | 
ordinary rate is quite insufficient to meet the ordinary | 


| expenditure, and recourse is had to the rate in aid | 


fund; that ‘‘ with regard to postponement, my Lords | 
are of opinion that such a course would only tend to 
prolong a feeling of uncertainty as to future pay- 
ments ;”’ that, as the great object is to restore confi- 
dence, ‘“‘ the demands of the Government ought to 
be definite, both in amount and also in time;’’ and 
therefore, ‘‘ my Lords,”’ think ‘* that remission of pay- 
ment, either altogether or to a certain extent, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each district, is far pre- 


sanction of Parliament must be had to any definitive 
arrangement, ‘* my Lords,” are prepared to adopt the | 
following course in anticipation of the measure to be 
submitted to Parliament. 

‘* The Poor Law Commissioners in Ireland are autho- 
rised todirect the treasurer of any unionin Ireland to retain 
in his hand any sum which he may have received from, 
or on account of an electoral division in which the ex- 
penditure for the relief of the poor, in the year endin 
September 29, 1851, has amounted to 4s. in the oon 
cn the valuation then in force, and not to pay over to the 
Paymaster of Civil Services in Ireland the annuity due | 
from such electoral division for the current year; and | 
where the annuity for the current year added to such ex- 
penditure amounts for any electoral division to a sum 
exceeding 4s. in the pound, on such valuation, to pay | 
over to the Paymaster of Civil Services such sum only, | 
in respect of the annuity, as, together with the charge 
for relief of the poor in the past year, will amount to 4s. 
in the pound, and to retain the remainder in his own 
hands. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government will propose to Parlia- 
ment that the sum so retained in respect of the annuities 
due for the current year shall be entirely remitted.’’ 


EMIGRATION AND PAUPERISM. 


The Irish ** Exodus,”’ as the emigration from that 
unhappy land has been fancifully called is, it seems, 
rather encouraged than otherwise, by the landowning 
class. 

The Monaghan Standard states that a number of 
families have left that county during the past weck, 
most of them farmers of the better class, and some 


settled in the United States. 

The landlords and farmers in some electoral divi- 
sions of the Carlow Union are still engaged in sending 
out able-bodied paupers and their families to America, 
From the Fernan division, Queen’s County, 148 
paupers have embarked for St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick. All of them had been in the workhouse, 
chargeable to the estate of John Edyn, Esq., at an 
annual cost of £120 more than the entire expense of 
their emigration! The average charge for the emi- 
gration of each pauper is about £3. 6s. The cost of 
clothing and maintenance in the workhouse for each 
had been £4. 2s. 4d. perannum, Several other land- 
lords, including Sir Charles Coote, Sir William Hort, 
Lord Congleton, and Mr. Pullard, are carrying out 
this principle of pauper emigration, as a mode of 
lessening the poor rates on their respective estates. 

As a further illustration of the mode of administer- 
ing the poor laws and dealing with pauperism, we 
give the following letter from Lord Bessborough to 
his tenants. 

“ Bessborough, October 3. 

“@ © © Tunderstand that the guardians of the 
Carlow Union have found it necessary to strike a rate of 
6s. in the pound upon the Garryhill division. I regret 
this very much, but am not surprised at it; instead of 
receiving any assistance from the ratepayers in keeping 
down the rates, I have found that the more I did to 
lessen the rates the more they have done to increase 
them. I gave money to tenants unable to hold their 
land, on condition of their leaving the country. They 
were taken in as lodgers until their money was spent, 
and are now a charge upon the division. I have during 
the last four years given very extensive employment in 
draining, and found work for as many of the poor of the 
division as L could. The farmers, on the contrary, have 


chargeable upon them. They can, therefore,.only blame 
themselves for the heavy rate they will now have to pay. 
If they would have listened to the repeated warnings 
which I have conveyed to them, their rate would now, 
probably, have not been one half of what itis. In addi- 
tion to this, the ratepayers in Miltown and Straduff have 
been continually bringing strangers and lodgers, for 
many of whom the Garryhill division is now paying. 
“If the farmers are anxious to lighten the rate, they 
had better at once discharge the strangers that they are 
employing and employ their own poor. If they do this, 
I shall be ready, also, to set some work on foot. If they 
do not, 1am only wasting money in my endeayours to 





| might add, the preéminent genius 
| cheers.) But again, what was the small speck which 


was carried unanimously :— | propriety of retaining the law of removal, especially as sent course must be a constantly increasing rate. 
| applying to Irish poor. 


« BesssOROUGH,” 





INTERNATIONAL DINNERS.—ENGLAND AND 
“THE STATES.” 

A Mr. Peabody, the gentleman who so magnifi- 
cently kept the 4th of July, 1851, gave a farewell 
entertainment to the American Exhibitors at- the 
London Coffee-house, on Monday. Lord Granville, 
Mr. Abbott Lawrance, Sir Meory Bulwer, Sir Charles 
Fox, and Sir Joseph Paxton, were the “ notables” 
of the evening. But of all these Sir Henry Bulwer 
occupied the stump to the greatest advantage. He 
was warm and generous in his praises of America, 
As to the part she played in the Exhibition all he 
had to ask was, What impression had been made 
upon them with respect to the mind and character of 
America? 

‘In reply to such interrogatory he would state that 
in all that pertains to the practical purposes of life—and 
he might say of death too—the United States certainly 
stood at the head of the poll. (Cheers.) Where should 
they find such pistols as Colt’s, which would kill, he be- 
lieved, eight enemies in a second?—a reaping machine, 
which would clear twenty acres of land in a day ?—or 
where could they find locks superior to those of Mr. 
Hobbs? To proceed a little further, there was that 
graceful and melancholy statue which well fitted the 
chains and misfortunes of ancient Greece, which also 
recalled the preéminent power of sculpture, and, he 
of Powers. (Loud 


they saw casting its shadow over the broad Atlantic? 
That little vessel had given the ‘go by’ to all the yachts 
in our own waters, and that too under the very eyes of a 
Sovereign whom we are proud to call the ‘ Mistress of 
the Seas.’ (Loud cheers.) But he always spoke his 
mind, and he thought that if the Americans had given 
us a lesson in one way, we had also given them another. 
He had heard of a story of Fox, who, when asked one day 
what he thought of a young man who had made a capital 
first speech, replied that he did not like to judge a man 
after success, he would like to see him after a failure. 
Now, they (the Americans) had taught us how to win the 
race, and we had taught them how to bear the loss of one. 
(Laughter and cheers). 

He described the modern principles which con- 
trolled the diplomatic relations of the two states as 
consisting in a smoothing away of small and irritating 
differences; ‘whereas, all those great points of 
honour, sympathy, and ties which must ever connect 
two great nations which speak the same language, 
have the same origin, and which do the greatest 
amount of business with one another—those great 
points of opinions and sympathies he was for makin 
as much and as widely known as possible, (Cheers.) 

The concluding passages of his speech are of some 
importance to us. We must remember, however, 
that they are uttered by a diplomast. 

When, the other day, he was signing the treaty by 
which England and America reciprocally guarantee 
the security of the means of transit, whether railway 
or canal, which unites the Atlantic with the Pacific, 
he felt that he was ‘‘assisting in laying the founda- 
tion of an enduring alliance between the two 
countries—uan alliance which, unlike those of old, was 
formed, not for the purpose of securing advantage to 
one or other of the parties, but calculated to promote 
the interests of mankind.” 

“Feeling, as he did, such a deep interest in this 
alliance between the two countries, he could not help 
thinking that if ever there was a time when such a step 
was required, it was at the present time. Did they not 
see that the nations of the world were vibrating between 
two extremes? and was not some influence required 
which would’ moderate and regulate these motions? 
Where could such influences be found so safely and 
so securely as in a heartfelt good understanding and 
cordial union between Great Britain and the United States. 
( Cheers.) He knew that the Americans were Republicans, 
but what of that? (Cheers and laughter.) He had but small 
respect for names, and still less respect for that ‘ mock- 
turtle’ constitutional kind of liberty which he saw else- 
where. (Cheers and laughter.) He did not care what 
name it might be called, but it was evidently made by 
bad cooks from calves’ heads. (Jtenewed laughter.) The 
foundation of our society in the United States and Great 
Britain were religion and law—the purpose of both Go- 
vernments was liberty and order. (Cheers.) Inasmuch 
as the Americans loved their Republicanism, let them 
detest all those principles of division and confusion which 
would destroy it; and inasmuch as Englishmen loved 
their Monarchy, let them prize and cherish all those prin- 
ciples which they know will preserve it from destruction, 
(Cheers.) A Socialist in the American Republie would 
be as popular as a favourer of the Divine right of kings 
in our own island. Hence it was that he was happy to 
see standing together side by side the President of the 
United States Republic and his Queen, Sovereign of 
these realms. (Cheers.) Standing, then, side by side, 
they also stood opposed to the anarchist who spoke as 
the ‘ friend of the People,’ and the absolutist who spoke 
as the friend of the Crown. (Cheers.) Long, then, let 
us stand together as the champions of peace, modera- 
tion, and patriotism, os the nations of the world. 
(Cheers.) And if it should unfortunately happen that 
war ever should occur, and that war should be a war of 
opinion, let us still stand together—the red cross of Eng- 
land and the stars and stripes of America side by side, 
and he had no doubt that they would be able to leave re- 
collections to their posterity which would be worthy of 
those they had received from theirs. (loud cheers.)” 
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ARCHDEACON DENISON ON EDUCATION. 


At the annual general meeting of the members of 
the Bath and Wells Diocesan Societies, held at Wells, 
on Thursday, Archdeacon Brymer presiding in the 
absence of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Arch- 
deacon Denison moved the following resolution :— 


* That this meeting — | the little assistance 
which the Diocesan Board of Education has been able to 
render —e the past year; but, while it is fully alive 
to the difficulty’ of providing for the education of the 
poorer classes, it deprecates most earnestly any attempt 
to conciliate meyer by omitting to teach the doctrines 
and principles of the Established Church.” 


The resolution, of course, was carried. In a speech 
of a force and eloquence, Archdeacon Denison 
made a statement of the argument employed by 
Churchmen against secular education, or state educa- 
tion, which is so close and succinct, and, coming from 
him, may be said to be almost by authority, that we 
reprint it:— 

“What was the theory of a rate? The theory of a 
rate was that citizens should be assessed, locally or 
generally, as the case might be, for purposes which were 
of confessed public benefit, or such as, if men differed 
about the manner of carrying them out, the minority 
might be expected to give way to the majority, without 

utting any strain upon their conscience. For example, 
it was a confessed public benefit to pave and light the 
streets of a town, and those of the inhabitants who pre- 
ferred to walk in the mud, or to grope their way in the 
dark, need not be considered. And if the ratepayers 
differed about the manner of lighting and paving, the 
minority might very fairly be expected to yield to the 
majority, without putting any strain upon their con- 
science. But education was not a thing, as logicians 
spoke, ‘in pari materia.’ We might assume, indeed, 
that it was aconfessed public benefit to educate a people. 
No one would dispute that proposition. But when 
we came to what was meant by education, to the 
matter and manner of education, the differences 
were so great, and ran up so completely into first 

principles, that the minority could not be expected 
to give way tothe majority, because it would be a direct 
strain upon the conscience. It was right and good, 
then, to make a rate for paving and lighting a town, or 
for any analagous purpose; but as for making a rate to 
educate people, that was neither right nor good, nor, ; 
strictly speaking, was it possible without reducing educa- 
tion to the level of vague general instruction. ‘That it 
should never be reduced to this level was just what the 
Churchman had to contend for at all costs and risks, 
(Hear, hear.) The majority of men took a loose and 
low view of what was meant by education. They con- 
fined it principally to the wants of this life, rejecting the 
idea that it must be based upon definite revealed truths— 
upon the one faith committed by God to the keeping of 
his Church ; and as the minority would no more—and, 
indeed, could no more—concede these points than the 
majority would adopt them, the difference between the 
two was one which must always subsist. Now, a rate, 
and the manner of spending a rate, was the expression 
of the will of a majority—an expression certainly not, 
under the present circumstances of the world, in ac- 
cordance with the mind of the Church; butin reality, 
however it might be disguised, setting aside her mission 
and her office, and weakening her hands for the discharge 
of hertrust. He concluded, therefore, a priori, that an 
education rate was a thing neither right nor good under 
any conceivable circumstances of our present state, and 
he had such confidence in the soundness of the argu- 
ment whereby he had arrived at this conclusion, that he 
would only add, ‘ Quod erat demonstrandum.’ (Cheers.)” 


Mr, Denison had stigmatized the Council of Educa- 
tion, as a power making insiduous advances towards 
assuming the entire control of the education of the 
country ; and he had asserted that the Manchester and 
Salford scheme would be used as a precedent, if 
established, for a general education rate. He wound 
up with a fervid appeal to the Church, not without 
its value to us even. 


“The battle of the Church of England is in her pa- 
rishes, in her churches, and in her schools. What is 
her watchword? ‘ The Catholic Faith whole and unde- 
filed.’ (Cheers.) What is her reliance and her strength ? 
Not reason, but faith; not pride of knowledge, but 
humbleness of heart; not State enactments, but the 
word of God; not State endowments, but daily self- 
denial for the love of Christ, in the spirit of Christ, 
and after the pattern of Christ; not the princes of this 
world, but ‘ Christ crucified.’ (CAcers.) And what are 
the adversaries of the Church of England? On one 
side is Rome—Rome, which has added to, and taken 
away from, the Catholic faith—Rome, which denies 
that there is any Church in England save in subjection 
to herself, On the other side are many uncertain shapes 
fading away into darkness as they withdraw farther and 
farther from the light of the Catholic faith—all of them 
lacking somewhat of the complete armour of the soldier 
of the Cross—all of them with the claim written in their 
foreheads to be ‘ wise above what is written ’—the mark 
of the pride of life, the sign of the coming of the man 
of sin, the undoubted Antichrist. (Hear, hear.) In 
the midst stands the Church of England. Around her 
is the bright light of the Catholic faith. She trembles, 
indeed, and her eyes are cast upon the ground, as in her 
Lord's presence, and because she knows and feels that 
she has failed, and is failing still—alas! in how many 
things—to do her Lord’s will. But still does she grasp 
her standard with undoubting hand. Upon it are the 
awful words, ‘ This is the Catholic faith, which, except a 
man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.’ And shall 


away from the light to walk among those uncertain 
shapes, and, it may be, to wander into outer dark- 
ness? May God forbid! (Hear, hear.) But what is 
her confidence ?— what is her hope that God’s mercy 
will interpose to save her, if she allow any considerations 
of worldly advantage—any undue craving after what, in 
man’s common language, is called ‘ success’—any pre- 
Ference of State policy—any love of ease and comfort— 
any admiration of external order and mere worldly peace 
—to weigh with her in such sort as does not become a 
Church of God, and to persuade her that she may con- 
cede or compromise one particle of that good thing 
which has been committed to her to keep until that day 
when her Lord, who gave it, shall demand an account 
of it at her hands. It is part of every Churchman’s 
trial whether he will do, each one according to his mea- 
sure and his gift, what has been said of the duty of 
the Church militant. May it be our wisdom, brethren 
beloved in Christ—may it be our wisdom to know this, 
our happiness to feel it, our confidence to do it. 
(Loud applause.)” 


The Bishop of Oxford performed the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the chapel attached to 
the Oxford Diocesan Training School, now in course of 
erection at Culham, between the Abingdon-road station 
and Abingdon. The bishop’s address turned, of course, 
on education and educators, or trainers as he called them, 
whose office was, he said, only second to the sacred 
ministry of the Church. As to education itself the 
bishop was very emphatic. 

“If any of you, my brethren, doubt whether it is good 
to extend education, believe me it is a settled question. 
It is a settled question whether there shall be education. 
You cannot stop it. Education, of one sort or other, 
there will be in this land. You might as well tell the 
tide when it rises to stop, as say you will keep the people 
of this country without education. All you can settle 
now is the quality of the education you will give them— 
whether it shall be the training of Christ’s Church, to 
make them meet instruments for doing his will, or whether 
it shall be an irreligious, a puffing up, a vain, an empty, 
and miserable earthly training, which shall make them 
unfit for serving God, and unfit for doing their duty in 
that condition of life to which God callsthem. That is 
the only question left to be settled.” 


REOPENING OF THE HIGHGATE LITERARY 
INSTITUTION, 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
other gentlemen assembled to do honour to the re- 
opening of this‘institution, on Monday evening. Mr. 
Harry Chester presided, and a goodly company 
occupied the benches of the theatre, The subject of | 
the evening’s conversation was ‘The Uses of | 
Scientific Institutions in improving the Condition | 
of the People.” Amongst other things, Mr. Chester 
said one which we register. 

“ Take another subject upon which great ignorance 
prevailed—he meant political economy. He was aware 
that all questions of party politics had been, by a most 
wise regulation, excluded from their society; but there 
were questions connected with social law which might 
with safety be made the objects of their study. The 
question of strikes, the mutual relations of the employer 
and the employed, the law of partnership, the questions of 
unlimited liability, and that of partnershipsen commandite, 
were all matters in which they had a deep interest, and 
concerning which it was most desirable that sound and 
accurate information should be widely circulated. If by 
a full discussion the public mind could be enlightened 
concerning them, how much would the passing of good 
laws be facilitated ?” 


Lord Shaftesbury, who traced the strength and | 
security of socicty to the efforts made of late years 
to improve the condition of the people, said :— 


‘There were many things relating to the condition 
of the poor to which they might most profitably direct 
their attention. In the first place, there was the truck 
system—an abomination so great, and of so subtle a 
character, that it could not be put down, except by a 
general expression of public opinion. (Hear, hear.) He 
knew nothing which more tended to repress the poor 
man’s energies than this system. It kept him down at 
the lowest point of barbarism, (Cheers.) A case had 
lately occurred in which an agricultural labourer had not 
for years received any money at all from his master; 
and it need not be added, that he could not supply 
nineteen-twentieths of the wants of his family. Ofcourse, 
he could not send his children to school, for he had 
nothing wherewith to pay the schoolmaster, all his wages 
consisting of a certain quantity of meal, which his wife 
received every week. Another abomination to be put 
down by public opinion was the payment of wages ona 
Saturday night at publichouses, than which nothing had 
been more productive of irretrievable ruin to the working 
man. (Cheers.) Another most important step was the 
improvement of the dwellings of the poor, without which 
education and the labours of the clergy were useless, and 
almost an insult. (Loud cheers.)” 


After alluding to the Shoe Black Brigade, he de- 
scribed the Ragged Dormitory at Westminster, an 
institution where thieves who have suffered their 
term of imprisonment and desire to reform are 
located :— 

“No one was admitted until he had undergone a most 
severe ordeal. He was placed in an upper room and told 
that he must remain there fourteen days without seeing 
any one besides the master, and with no better fare than 
bread and water. ‘he duor was, however, left open, so 
that he might leave if he chose; but he was told that if 
he went out, even for an instant, he must never return. 








it ever be that Rome shall have power to trample her 
in the dust, or that the pride of I life shall draw her 





If a lad or a man underwent that ordeal, it was con- 


sidered that he was really sincere, but o 
had been admitted, scarcely any had Pfr be j 
were obliged to refuse seventy to eighty applications 
week. ‘There were in the house forty-six persons h 
had been as ‘> vagabonds as any in London andy : 
they were all kept in order by one man, Mr Non 
Even he had been obliged to be absent for a for ight 
on account of ae health, and a they had behaved in 
the most exemplary manner, though thus le 
selves.(Cheers.)” . W by them 
The comp2y were subsequently addressed } 
Southwood Smith and others ; after which they fen 
up well pleased. 





LETTER FROM LADY FRANKLIN, 


The following is a copy of a letter from 
Franklin to Mr. Grinnell, who interested himself g 
much in sending out the American expedition Under 
Captain de Haven, 

“21, Bedford-place, London, September 12, 185}, 

‘My pear Mr. GRINNELL,—I write to you in much 
agitation and confusion of mind, which you will not wonder 
at when you hear that Captain Penny, with his ty» 
ships, has returned, and announces the approaching re. 
turn of Captain Austin’s squadron, after being out for 
half the period for which they were equipped, * # 
Captain Penny’s letter is to-day before the Board of 
Admiralty, urging them in the strongest terms to 
despatch instantly a powerful steamer to Wellin 
Channel, in which quarter, to the north-west, he hay 
discovered the passage which there can be seareelyg 
doubt the ships have taken, since it is the only o0 
they have found anywhere, and hundreds of miles of 
coast have been explored in the lower western direction 
to Cape Walker, Banks’s Land, and Melville Island, 
without a trace of them. Drift wood in considerable 
quantities has come out of this north-west channel, and 
also a small bit of rather fresh English elm, which Penny 
pronounces must have belonged to our ships, and was 
probably thrown overboard. 

“ Thus the right track of the north-west passage and 
the course of the missing ships are identical ; and can 
only regret that our squadron was not told they mi 
attempt the making of the passage if they could; for» 
that case we should have had no abandoning of the search 
till many more struggles had been mrade to get into 
Behring’s Straits. ‘The barrier of ice in Wellingtos 
Channel did not break up last year, nor had done s9 
this when Penny left; but his explorations, which ex 
tended to 180 miles from the entrance, were made beyond 
it in boat sledges; 60 miles beyond this he saw water, 
with land standing to the north-west. I can hardly con 


| ceive how he could resist following the open water which 


he saw beyond him, and which he is convinced leads into 
the so-much-talked-of Polar basin. He is also convinced, 
with Dr. Kane, that there is a better climate in these 


| more northern latitudes, with more natural resourcesol 


food and fuel; some proofs of which he brings forward, 
We have every reason, then, to hope that some of our 
lost friends and countrymen may yet be able to support 
life in this region, though unable to return by the way 
which they came; and the absence of any traces of them 
north of Cape Innes, on the east side of Wellington 
Channel, proves nothing at all against it, since they were 


| not likely to linger on their way to examine shores and 


islands, but would push on as fast as possible while the 
opportunity favoured them; and the next trace to be 
found would probably be their second winter quarters, 
“In confirmation of this view, Penny tells me that 
there are signs of their first winter encampment at Beeely 
Island, and of their having left it suddenly ; and thatthe 
summer of 1846, though extremely unfavourable to the 
whalers, who, on account of the prevailing winds, could 
not cross over to the west side of Baffin’s Bay, must have 
been quite the reverse to our navigators. You may 
imagine what a state of anxiety and agitation we are 
till we learn the decision of the Admiralty on the 
now made to them. I have written a strong letter als, 
and I know that Sir F. Beaufort, Captain Hamilton, 
Mr. Barrow, who are all at their posts, will allege the ne- 
cessity of prompt measures with all their powers. 
we fail, we must look to America alone as our resource. To 
you will belong all the virtue and credit of apy 
the search when our countrymen fail; and to you 
belong the honour and glory of succouring the dist re 
and of settling for ever that vexed question which 
centuries it has been the ambition of Europe, 
England in particular, to solve. I cannot abendea ®? 
husband and my countrymen both to their fate, juste 
the moment when the pathway to them has been yond 
aud if need be, and my coming to the United , 
would help in engaging the active and energetic — 
thies of your countrymen, painful, in many respects, 
this trial would be, 1 would brace up my courage to 
roof, P 
ee But my head is growing weak, and my par 
sinking; and then I have a beloved sister (not to men, 
an aged father, who is not now in a state to be east 8 
of my absence) whom it would almost break my sat 
leave. I am sure you will tell, with all your ee 
truth, and candour, and kindness, what is your 
this point, in case the Admiralty fail me. é 
* * * * * mw. at 
“ It appears that it was Captain Austin’s a 
look into Wellington Channel himself, and @ 10 the 
Jones’s Sound before he returned home; but re ” 
former, Penny says he will find the ice pe ences, 
that he will be sure not to be able, as an pada it 
see the opening. Nothing, perhaps, could ~— inf 
in its present state but the 400 horse-power ste s, (tthe 
that cannot be done this year; though Penny ay ‘pont 
steamer could be ready to sail in three weeks oF p. 
from hence, he thinks he could still get her up conte 
caster Sound this season, or at any rate to sonmmumeat 
nenient locality, which would enable him to 
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ions next spring. I intended writing much 
about your own two gallant ships, and their 
almost unparalleled anxiety; but, as I wish to 
a few lines to Judge Kane, I believe I must for- 
and refer you to my note to him, which I shall in- 
5 per leave open. Captain Penny has studded the 
- of Wellington Channel with ed names, 
santo vomes of our brave and generous allies in your 
‘ng, | am greatly pressed for time, having more 
ering than I can possibly get through. 
“ me, my dear Mr. Grinnell, ever most truly 
aeeatatly yours, JAN# FRANKLIN.” 


more to 





wrsoCKI, THE LEADER OF THE POLES 
IN HUNGARY. 

Upon the ship whieh deposited Kossuth on the hospi- 
table shores of England, more than one nationality was 
represented, and Poland numbered also some few of 
those of her most beloved sons, who, seeing no battlefield 
to them on her subjugated soil, had flocked round 
Ce vandard of Hungary, in order to fight against the 
common enemy of both nations. 


General Joseph Wysocki, the gallant commander of 
the Polish Legion in the Hungarian service, with three 
of his fellow-countrymen, Colonel Przyjemski, Captain 
, and Lieutenant Kossak, his young and 
faithful Adjutant, all of them companions to the last of 
Kossuth’s captivity in Asia Minor, have landed at 
Southampton on the same day as himself, and some 
few details concerning them will assuredly not be 
welcome to the British publie, whose sympathies have 
so heartily greeted, so generously supported at their 
ing at Liverpool—the men and officers of that very 
Lerion of which General Wysocki was the first organizer 
and 


After afew months of awakened hopes and deceitful 


bombarder of Cracow; and those who had been allowed 
toarm themselves in defence of their rights which were 
thoseof their country, as well as the numerous youth 


ing to join there the nucleus of a national army, 
were obliged to forego their hopes and to surrender their 
amsand themselves to the mercies of merciless and faith- 
less Austria, They fled then to Hungary, which had 
nised the banner of Liberty; and the National Com- 
nittee, then still existing at Lemberg, sent a deputation 
of three known patriots to Kossuth, one of whom was 
Ineph Wysocki, a Polish officer and refugee of 1831, a 
fomer member of the Central Committee of the Polish 
Democratic Society, who bad availed himself of his long 
tale tostudy military science, at the School of Artillery 
md Military Engineering at Metz, where he acquired 
that skill and knowledge which soon enabled him to 
distinguish himself among the best leaders of the Hun- 
fuian army. His and his colleagues’ instructions 
were, to offer to Hungary the fraternal alliance of 
the Polish nation, and to obtain from the Hungarian 
Gwernment an authorization to form a legion of 
0,000 Poles, who were to serve the cause of Hun- 
fatian independence, until it being conquered, they 

ht for that of their own country. The number 
Polish volunteers was every day increasing, and 
Wysocki spent all his energies in obtaining the permis- 
fimof arming them. What reasons hindered the Go- 
Yemment from according it, is not our object to enume- 
tite. The fact was, that a permission was granted at 
lstto organize a body of no more than two thousand 
men The first battalion, from three to four hundred men 
thong, was sent as soon as formed to the siege of Arad, of 
Thich, on the first night of its arrival, it stormed the 
- Sa assault was repulsed; but the Polish Legion 


ingarmy. A letter of Kossuth to Lieutenant- 
\ ysocki, now in the hands of the General, shows 
what bigh esteem since then the Government held the 
legion, Little by little it increased by the adjunction of 
wreral detachments formed in different places, and 
constantly in all the battles against the Austrians, 
River Theiss to Comorn, in the rescue of which 
fortress they took an active part. The Hungarian 
leaders. did always full justice to their discipline and 
Where all the 


disseminated Polish detachments had re- 


Hungarian division occupying Buda reconducted 
Out of town with unfurled colours and a playing 


After the Russians had entered Hungary, Wysocki 
aeatewted with the command of Upper Hungary, and 
lain. of the ninth and tenth armies. The Polish 
to belonged to the former, under the command of 
bo ‘al Deasifi, and since partook of all the hardships 
which the Hungarians were incessantly subjected on 
in} eeteat to Temesvar, where the Legion performed 
t, but not least, feat of arms. What since then 
fate of Hungary is but too well known. After 
— Gorgei to the Russians, the Polish Legion 
on the Turkish territory. 
pier the Polish Legion did not forget that they were 
Demoerats’ and their leader a late member of the Polish 
tilent we Central Committee. Their duty was therefore 
; it was hot less theirs than it was that of their 
d political coreligionists, whether in Europe or 
Bates »in France, in England, as well asin the United 
fee ne ever where, In spite, therefore, of the in- 
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nl the Polish aristocracy, and of Russian and 
tem, he orntt who endeavoured vainly to raise against 
-, Suspicions of the Turkish Government, the 
ug formed themselves into a section of the Polish 
its ciety, and entered into correspondence 
ee ie Committee in London. ‘hose Poles 
ded at Southampton and Liverpool were the 


liberty, Galicia lay prostrate again under the feet of the | 


who had flocked thither from the neighbouring provinces, | 


commander conquered the estcem of the whole | 


| wanderer over the earth. 


, and when they left Buda-Pesth for Miskoleg, | 


tired orders to meet, in order to form a single body, the | 


Temain of that Legion. | 


PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 


The Court is still at Windsor, where there has 
been a giving away of honours, orders, and stars, 

Bloomerism, as will be seen elsewhere, has endea- 
voured to shine, but in vain, in the West. More 
successful by far was the Lecture of Mrs. T. C. 
Foster, at the Whittington Club on Monday. 

Lord Carlisle has officially intimated that he will hear 
the aaa against Mr. Ramshay, the notorious editor- 
imprisoning judge of the Liverpool County-court, on the 
5th of November at the Court-house, Preston. 

Mr. Benjamin Hawes has resigned the office he held 
of under Secretary of State for the Colonies and has been 
appointed under Secretary at War. Mr. Frederick Peel 
succeeds Mr. Hawes in the Colonial office. 

Mr. Charles Lushington presided at a meeting at the 
Lecture-hall, Vauxhall-bridge-road, for the purpose of 
promoting the principles of popular progress and secular 
education through the medium of the estminster and 
Pimlico People’s Institute. A resolution to that effect 
was agreed to. 

** Paul Cullen” has sent in a kind of adhesion to the 
Tenant-right League, and subscription of one pound. 





The Duchess d’Angouléme will be buried in the 
Franciscan Convent at Gorz, where lie the remains of 
her husband and Charles X. 

Profeesor Pellegrini, one of the members of the 
Provisional Government of Parma in 1848, and who 
has since occupied a chair of philosophy at Turin, died 
on the 18th instant. 

An unprecedented occurrence (says a Jamaica paper) 
has taken place at St. Jago de la Vega. His Excellency 
the Govrenor, Sir Charles Edward Grey, K.G.C., has 
been assessed for taxes to the amount of £85, and having 
refused to pay the sum, and after repeated applications 
for payment by the collecting constable, bis carriage was 
levied upon, and advertised in the Jamaica Gazette, by 
| authority, for public sale to the highest and best bidder. 
| The sale has not yet taken place; but, unless his ex- 
| cellency “‘ paid up,” it would inevitably occur. 

The following piquant paragraph appeared in a morn- 
ing contemporary, on the 29th instant:—‘* Berlin, 
October 25.—The King is expected at Potsdam to-day. 
The result of the hunting excursion was fifteen fallow 
deer, seven stags with antlers, 129 wild boars—of which 
| the King of Prussia killed forty, and the King of Saxony 
an equal number. One of the huntsmen was gored by 
a wounded stag. M. de Bodelschwingh, Minister of 
Finance, has returned to Berlin. ‘The Chambers will 
not be convoked before the 30th of November. The 
| proposed reduction in the navigation dues upon the 
Elbe has been rejected,” 





| 


\ 


| The American Union chronicles a marriage between 
Apollonia Jagellon, the ‘* Heroine of Hungary,” and 
Major Tothman, the most “ heroic of the Poles’’! 
Extraordinary stories sometimes get into the papers, 
and here is one of them, It is said to have been cut from 
a Carthagena, South America, paper. It is related by 
a traveller who lately visited Carthagena:—‘‘ I saw a 
lady this morning—for such I will call her, who is a per- 
fect man and a perfect woman, She is partially de- 
ranged. She is rather tall in stature. Her features are 
neither masculine nor feminine. She walks and sits like 
aman. She shaves every other day—her beard being 
white does not show very plain. Her age is thirty-five. 
Her affection is that of a woman, tender-hearted and 
sympathetic. Her courage and resolution is that ofa 
man, while her voice partakes of each. She charges the 
Almighty of doing wrong in giving her such a mysterious 
formation. She told me she was born in London—was 
a cousin to Queen Victoria. Under the advice of Queen 
Victoria, she dressed in men’s clothes, and left the 
| country a: eighteen years of age. She possessed wealth 
—went to France—studied anatomy; from thence went to 
New York and practised medicine—married a wife—was 
the father of two children; two years after, lost her wife 
and property, and again assumed the female dress— 
married a man of some wealth—was mother of three 
children—parted from her husband and became a 
She closed her narrative, 
while her tears flowed freely, by saying that she ‘ felt 
like Cain driven from the face of all men!’ "'—American 
nion. 


| 





ANTI-STATE CHURCH MOVEMENT. 

The Anti-State Church Association held its first winter 
soirée at the London Tavern on Monday. The large 
company assembled were addressed by the notabilities of 
the Association, and great hopes were expressed of a 
speedy realization of their objects. ‘Lhe efforts of the 
State Church to free herself from the state were re- 
cognized as signs of the general feeling against law- 
established Churches. The Reverend Mr, Burnett joked 
about the quarrels between Dr. Sumner and Dr. Phil- 
potts; but the Reverend Mr. Price, of Gravesend, saw 
something serious in the movement for convocation and 
diocesan synods. The Reverend Mr. Rose, brought and 
bred up in the Church of England, spoke earnestly for 
separation, for freedom, for independence of the temporal 
powers. Mr. Edward Miall saw in the tendencies of the 
hour a decided approach towards the breaking up and 
abolition of the Church altogether. The following is the 
report:— 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Executive Committee 
feel that in enforcing these and kindred duties there 
never was a period when the fulfilment of them was so 
likely to be followed by arich harvest of reward. The 
events occurring in the ecclesiastical world continue to 
operate as powerful auxiliaries in the contest in which 
we are engaged. The bosom of the Church Establish- 
ment in England still heaves with excitement and dis- 
content. No palliations, no artifices, no compromises, 
no entreaties, have dispelled the fears or banished the 





dissatisfaction which, for the last three years, have filled 


the breasts of many of the most earnest and most pious 
sons of the Church. How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? 
where, in addition to the humiliating acknowledgment 
not to be evaded, that not one link has yet been struck 
off from the chain which holds that Church in bondage to 
the state, and that there is no prospect of any measure 
for quelling strife and banishing treachery, there has 
lately been made to the wide world a revelation of cu- 
pidity and of dishonesty on the part of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries such as could exist in no religious community 
in which the canker of worldliness had not already made 
fatal inroads. 

“Thousands of our countrymen have been led by 
such incidents as these to examine for the first time, 
the nature and the pretensions of an institution which 
has been strongly built on the prejudices rather than 
on the reason of mankind, and these prejudices being 
thus rudely disturbed, the process of enlightenment 
will proceed with accelerated rapidity, until the 
common sense, the virtue, and the religiun of the 
community will be arranged in resistless hostility 
against it. Help, then, fellow-labourers, now that 
increased help twice needed, and will be doubly 
efficacious; and while, as circumstances render pro- 
bable, your energies and your sympathies will during 
the ae | season be enlisted in agitating for an 
extension of political rights, bear in miot that religious 
liberty never can be complete until toleration has 
given place to equality by the total separation of the 
Church from the State.” 





CHANCERY REFORM. 

A public meeting, convened by the Council of the 
Chancery Reform Association, was held on Wednesday 
evening in the Lecture-hall, Woolwich, to consider the 
evils of the practice of the Court of Chancery, and the 
necessity of abolishing its equity jurisdiction, Lord 
Erskine presided. He did not think that much had 
actually been done in the work of reform. What had 
been done showed that the Government had been operated 
upon by the force of public opinion, and gave the greatest 
encouragement to those who felt the importance of getting 
wholly rid of the monstrous evils connected with the 
administration of equity by the Court of Chancery. The 
Government was far behind the public on this question. 
_M. Meryweather Turner, Esq., moved the first resolu- 
tion as foliows, supporting it by a very lucid and powerful 
speech on the delay, cost, and vexation necessarily 
incident to a suit in Chancery :—‘t That though this 
meeting has no disposition to depreciate the value of the 
reforms recently effected in the practice of the courts 
of law and equity, and in giving an extended jurisdiction 
to the county courts, it is, nevertheless, deeply 
impressed with a conviction of the utter inadequacy of 
our jurisprudence and judicature to meet the wants of 
the community; and it is especially impressed with a 
sense of the hardship and ruin entailed upon thousands 
of her Majesty’s subjects by the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery, and its cumbrous, dilatory, and 
costly forms of procedure.” Lieutenant Walter, R.M, 
seconded the resolution, which was then put and carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. W. Carpenter, the honorary secretary, moved the 
second resolution, in a very able speech, in which he 
took a review of all the reforms and pretended reforms 
in the Chancery practice that had taken place within the 
last few years, insisting that a great fuss had been made 
in effecting almost nothing, the frightful system being 
still one of the most grinding instruments of oppression 
the world had ever seen. The Times, he said, had 
stated only a few days since, that in spite of the erection 
of the new appellate court, the reform of the Court of 
Chancery was a thing remaining to be effected. No one 
could doubt that; and he was fully satisfied, from a 
careful and laborious review of the history of that court 
for 400 years last past, the practice was quite incapable of 
improvement. It was essentially vicious in principle, 
and nothing short of what had been done in America, 
would satisfy the justice of the case; that is, the aboli- 
tion of the equity jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
and the adoption of one uniform system of jurisprudence, 
administered upon intelligible principles, and at a small 
cost. (Hear.) Mr, Carpenter concluded a very eloquent 
speech by moving the following resolution :—*‘* That the 
distinction between law and equity, and the separate and 
supreme jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, have no 
foundation in reason, and are productive only of uncer- 
tainty, vexation, delay, and expense; and this meeting 
highly approves of the course taken by the council of the 
Chancery Reform Association, in demanding the aboli- 
tion of this arbitrary and vicious distinction, and the 
adoption of one uniform system of jurisprudence, and 
the exercise by the same tribunal of ail the powers here- 
tofore divided between the courts of common law aid 
the courts of equity.’ The resolution having been 
seconded, was put and unanimously adopted. On the 
motion of Mr. Owens, a vote of thanks was then given to 
the noble Chairman, after which the meeting separated. 


RAMSHAY ON VENTILATION. 

Mr. Ramshay, Judge of the Liverpool County Court, 
took his seat as usual on Monday, and committed several 
solemn vagaries. ‘Take one instance. His Honour ob- 
served that the windows were shut. 

‘* Whose duty,” he asked ‘‘is it to open these win- 
dows ?”” 

Mr. Statham : The duty of the keeper of the court, 

The Judge: I gave an order of a general nature, that 
the windows were to be opened, and I am not to waste 
my time and the time of the court by these interruptions. 
I do maintain that my orders shall be punctually carried 
out. I shall mark by fine all improper conduct, what- 
ever it may be. I shall in every instance inflict a fine, 
and a very severe one. I shall teach those parties who 
do not comply with the reasonable orders of this court, 
by such fines as will force attention to their duties. Here 
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we have been half suffocated anne the last two hours 
this morning by the windows being closed. There are a 
great number ofpersons here, and I shall mark my sense 
of the disobedience very strongly, because I don’t think 
it is the business of the Judge to waste his time with a 
matter such as this. 

[The court-keeper, John Whiteside, then appeared.] 

The Judge: Court-keeper, why didn’t you open the 
windows ? 

The Keeper: I had no orders. 

The Judge : Do you mean to say you had no orders? 

The Keeper: I considered it was very cold this morn- 
ing. 

The Judge: Cold this morning, with a crowded court 
like this! I shall impose a fine of ten shillings for not 
attending to my orders, repeatedly given, on this subject. 
It must be very uncomfortable and unpleasant to every 
one in court. I shall inflict a fine of ten shillings for not 
attending to my orders on this subject, and teach you to 
attend to my orders in future, which have been now 
neglected without any justifiable ground whatever. I 
think fresh air is essential to life and health. I nearly 
lost my life by confinement in close courts, and I don’t 
intend to risk it again. By*keeping the windows closed 
you are endangering my health, and I consider that a 
serious matter. Enforce that fine, Mr. Statham. 





ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE REPEAL 
OF THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, 


TO THE FRIENDS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

Fettow CounTkYMEN,— You are actively, and in our 
opinion worthily, ongsess in doing honour to one who 
has struggled with all his might to preserve to the people 
of Hungary those blessings of constitutional government, 
which are still enjoyed under the mixed monarchy of 
England and the republic of the United States of 
America. And in this noble cause who are your active 
opponents? not the half-reformed House of Commons, nor 
the Lords, still less the Sovereign, but a number of per- 
sons who write anonymously in the 7imes newspaper. 

You frequently end your meetings with groans for the 
Times ; do you really, as practical men, think these 
groans of any use? 

You should rather strike at the root of the evil, by 
ones the press free. The penny stamp makes it im- 
possible for a second daily paper to exist, which has not 


and Edwards stating whom out of the names of those 
read aloud he had bribed and for how much. The result 
of this reading was that two out of three had received 
bribes, and nine out of ten from Edwards himself. 
The ordinary sum given for a vote was £5. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Midland Association 
of Mechanics’ Institutions was held at Lincoln, on Tues- 
day, October 28. After the transaction of the usual 
business, the delegates dined together at the Great 
Northern Hotel. The Earl of Yarborough presided, 
supported by the Earl of Carlisle, the Honourable Mr. 
Monson, &c. &c. In the evening there was a general 
soirée at the Corn-exchange. The Earl of Yarborough 
again presided. The meeting was numerously attended, 
and was addressed by the Earl of Carlisle, Honourable 
Mr. Monson, Messrs. George Dawson of Birmingham, 
F. Hollings of Leicester, — Madeley of Derby, and 
many other gentlemen, 





The progress of what is called ‘“‘ mixed education ” in 
Ireland, is one of the consolatory facts of the day. It is 
not long since a favourable report of the examinations at 
the Newry School was issued, and now we have another 
from the Baillieborough district, in the county of Cavan. 

The Cork Reporter thus refers to the circumstances 
under which the new session of the Queen’s Colleges has 
been opened :—** We have been much gratified by findin 
that the entrances at the Examination at Queen’s Col- 


lege,- just now closed, being the first for the present 
session, have fully shown the unabated progress of public 
opinion in favour of that most useful institution. There 


have been added to the rolls of the college for the new 
class, no less than thirty-eight students, of whom twenty 
are Roman Catholics; and, as we understand, including 
the sons of some of the most distinguished and impor- 
tant Roman Catholic families in this provines. Equally 
gratifying is the fact, which, we believe, is indubitable, 
that, notwithstanding the peculiar influences most 
strenuously exerted in certain quarters, to detach from 
the college the Roman Catholic students previously 
entered, such has been the confidence felt by the public 
in the system of education pursued in it, that not a 
single instance has occurred of a student having been 
withdrawn on religious grounds. We are most happy to 
report also for Galway College, the wonderfully successful 
entrance, this month, of twenty-eight students. 


The mail steam-ship Africa struck on a reef of rocks 





other resources than the support of the public. The fol- 
lowing table shows the extent to which the Times has 
suceeeded in absorbing the daily press: 

















1 ' 
| 1837. | 1845. | 1816. | 1850. 

Morning Chron. | 1,910,000] 1,551,000! 1,356,000 912,547 

f Evening Chron. 220,01 134,000 93,000 _ 
Morning Herald | 1,928,000) 2,018,025) 1,752,000, 1,139,000 
Standard ...... | 1,339,00¢ 846,000, 780,000 492,000 
St.James’s Chro.| 657,006) 611,000 593,500 451,000 
Morning Post.. | 735,000} 1,200/500) 1,450.00, &28,000 
Daily News.... | +» | 3,520,500 1,152,000 
; Express ...... } as ee 160,000 765,950 
Morn. Advertiser | 1,380,000! 1,440,000! 1,480,000 1,549,843 
EERE 864,060} 852,000 764,000 585.000 
Rb acces sawncas 794,000} 1,098,500, 1,104,000 8 13,500 

True Sun...... 398,000 — | — — 
~ionee } 10,216,000] 9,754,025 13,053,5¢0 8,719,810 
— seseeeee | 3,065,00°| 8,100,000) 8,950,009 11,900,000 
Evening Mail.. 318,001) 525,000) 550,600 = 650,000 
3,383,000} 8,625,000) 9,480,060 12,550,c00 


13,629,000) 18,379,025, 22,533,500 21,269,840 











Grand Total. ..... 


The circulation of the daily press, exclusive of the 
Times, in 1850 was less than in 1837 by a million and a 
half; while the circulation of the Vimes, which in 1837 
was less than one quarter of the whole, is now more than 
one half. ; 

In this dark shadow there is one gleam of light. The 
Daly News while it sold at threepence had a circulation 
of three millions and a half, of which three millions were 
purchased by persons who never took—as is shown by 
the increase for that year amounting to 3,300,000—a 
daily paper before. Nor is the gap filled up which was 
caused by its rise in price. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no fair field for any 
increase in the number of fivepenny papers; but that for 
papers at a lower price there is a field open in England 
as well as in Belgium and America. 

Should the stamp continue ten years longer, we may 
expect to lose all our morning papers but the Times and 
the Advertiser; by taking off the stamp a field will be 
opened which will enable us to have a daily press de- 
pendent only on the public. 

If, then, you really love constitutional Government, 
recollect that the freedom of the press is essential to its 
preservation, and demaud the repeal of the penny stamp 
and of all taxes on knowledge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Commission, appointed under the act of last 
session, for inquiring into the bribery committed at the 
last election for St. Alban’s, began its sittings this week. 
Stran e facts have come to light, and afford some insight 
into electioneering practices. Mr. Bell, M P., declared his 
intention of doing all he could to forward the inquiry. He 
indirectly furnished money, some £2700, in packets of 500 
Sovereigns to the election agent, for ‘‘ clection expenses.” 





He was not at all mixed up ia the bribery process. On | 
Wednesday a new turn was given tothe wholeinvestigation | 
He con- | 


by the evidence of the notorious Edwards. 
fessed that he had bribed largely; he was told that he 
must inform the Commission whom he bribed, For some 
moments he hesitated ; but the menace of imprisonment 
for life made him give way. A strange scene was then 
acted. The Commissioners reading the register of voters, 





off Belfast Lough, on Saturday last, in a fog. She was 
obliged to put back to Liverpool. The passengers drew 
up a statement exonerating Captain Ryrie from all blame, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several letters have been received by our publisher 
of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of ening 


until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that aaa 

have not arisen in our office. The Country on 

Leader is published on Friday, and the Town Edition bg 

Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to Specify =o 

edition they wish to receive. Complaints of j a 

be made to the particular news-agent supplyi 

if any difficulty should occur again it wate age rit even 

plication direct to our office, 10, Wellington.s; 

London. eas Strang 

Communications should always be legibly written, 
side of the paper only. 
finding space for them. 

In reply to inquiries we may state that the Office of the Priendy 
of Italy is No. 10, Southam pton-streetgStrand, 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Welingi, 
street, Strand, London. 


and 
If long, it increases the diteay 
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Pastscript. 


SaTuRDAY, October 25, 


October 24, 185, 
My Dear Hoorer,—We have seen Kossuth, We 
found him this morning, at Southampton, in thy 
house of the hospitable and patriotic Andrews; why 
seems to me, verily, to have been the first man ty 
break out in this new and most welcome: bunt ¢ 
national feeling—after the good old English style 
that Kossuth’s arrival has awakened. ; 
Kossuth was surrounded by eager friends—Hm. 
garians, Londoners, men from distant towns, why 
seemed ready to tear him in pieces, in their desire 
have him amongst them; and so to convert him, 
by a summary process of enthusiastic worship, i 
once into relics. Nevertheless, he received the depu. 
tation from the central committee with the mu 
courteous and kind attention. His portniy 
are sufficiently like for one to recognise him without 
the slightest hesitation ; but not one of them dog 








and speaking of his conduct in high terms, 





An old man named Rollinson was committed for trial 
| at Clare, in Suffolk, on Tuesday, charged with killing 
| Anne Cornell by administering arsenic to her; and also 
| attempting the life of his daughter in-law by the same 
means. The body had been buried and was disinterred 
for examination. Rollinson had bought arsenic; the 
chemist’s assistant seemed to think nothing of selling 
that poison to anybody who spoke of “ rats and mice”! 

A man named Archibold Hare was hung at Glasgow 
on the 24th instant, for the murder of Ronald M'Gregor, 
in August last. He died with great firmness and spoke 
from the drop as follows :—* Fellow-men, I am doing to 
die for a crime of which I am innocent, but I pray God 
to forgive all those who have persecuted me. All of you 
beware of dram-drinking, and beware of Matthew Miller, 


| pany, and to put your confidence in the Lord, for he will 
never leave you. Ile has given me grace this day, and 
I care no more for death than any person going to his 
bed this night, for I have found favour with Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


BIRTUS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS, 

On the 19th of October, at Woodlands, near Taunton, the wife 
of the Honourable Charles Napier, ofa daughter. 

On the 28rd, at Westover, Isle of Wight, the lady of the 
Honourable William A’Court Holmes, ofa son, 

On the 24th, at Grosvenor-street, the lady of Dr. Latham, of a 
daughter. 

On the 24th, at Malines, in Belgium, the wife of Captain 
Deppe, Adjutant-Mojor of the Belgian Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Churston-court, the lady of John Yarde 
Buller, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Fitzroy-square, the wife of Colonel George 
R. Pemberton, Honourable East India Company's Service, of 
a son. 

On the 28th, the lady of the Reverend Dr. Mortimer, head- 
master of the City of London School, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th of October, at Paris, at the Church of the Made- 
line, a’ d afterwards at the British Embassy, the Colonel Count 
de Septeuil, to Lady Horatia Capel, sister of the Earl of Essex. 

On the 2\st, at St. Pancras Church, Elven Frederick Stewart, 
R.N., to Letitia, third daughter of Mark Pitt, Esq. 

On the 24th, at Salcombe, Devonshire, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stretton, Fortieth Regiment, of Lenton-priory, Nottinghamshire, 
to the Honourable Cathariue Adela de Courey, youngest daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present, Right Honourable Lord 
Kinsale, of Ringrone-house, Devonshire. 

On the 25th, at Bredfont, Middlesex, by his brother, "the 
Reverend Alfred Hamilton, Alexander Hamilton, Esq., of Inis- 
tioge, county Kilkenny, to Emma, fourth daughter of the Lord 


Chief Baron. 
DEATHS. 

On the 2ist of October, at Florence, Lady Maria Howard, 
youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Wicklow, 

On the 2/nd, Sir James Whalley Smythe Gardiner, Baronet, of 
Roche-court, Hants, aged sixty-six. 

On the 23 d,at her house, in Grosvenor-square, Katharine 
Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Mornington, in the ninety- 
second year of her age. 

On the 2%rd, at Scarborough, Edmond George, the infant son 
of Mr. and Lady Caroline Duncombe. 

On the 24th, at Boulogne-sur Mer, after a short but severe 
| illness, Sarah, the beloved and affectionate wife of Thomas 
| Buckland, of Euston-square, London, iu the fortieth year of 
| her age, 





and take warning by me this day to keep out of bad com- | 


him justice. He has none of their theatrical aspect; 
| they have none of that earnest animation, of thatre 
| finement, that almost womanly gentleness which 
| mingles so remarkably with manly fire and prompt 
| decisive action, indicated both by his speech and 
| gesture. While he is in manners the most winning 
| of all the men that I have seen—and you are fint 
struck with a fascinating affectionateness in his 
address—the second thing that strikes you is the 
| perfect sclf-possession of the man, He dos 
what he means, all that he means, and nothix 
else. He speaks—to us in English. At first th 
alien words came slowly to his tongue; buth 
' chooses them with singular fitness; as he 

you are struck with the clear, lucid, unbroken march 
of the thoughts; for he thinks as closely as he speths 
He enters upon each section of his subject wit 
marked deliberation; but proceeds without hel 
tion, and lends himself to his subject with a dashing 
vigour, and a pace that increases as he proceeds, He 
is not carried away by his subject, but gives it 1% 
like a bold and confident horseman that kon 
how to trust both himself and his steed. | 
was introduced by an Hungarian friend, and wit 
I introduced Nicholls and Delaforce he shat 
hands with them most courteously and cordillp 
He makes every man feel that his individuality 8 
recognised. I am sure my colleagues shared 
feelings that took possession of me—of 
respect for that unconquered leader of his count} 
of personal affection for one who seemed to 
from influence only so much the greater power ® 
express his sympathy with his fellow-man Nowe 
who has spoken with him can wonder at the pow 
which he exercises over his countrymen. 
reply to the deputation I was struck with the true 
statesmanlike purpose that dictated every ¥ 
spoke, with frankness and force, of his strong ; 
with the people; himself sprung from them, 
political career devoted to elevating their conditi 
But received so hospitably by the English not 
without distinction of party or class, it would is 
becoming in him, he said, to make dis a 
party or class. His mission, too, must be, to keep his 
most in view the rescue of that country to ¥ 

life was devoted. He desired a metropoliten ft 
tunity—during this, his first brief visit to oe 
of stating his view ; which is, to procure the oa d 
ment of a great Association to support Oa 





Hungary. He desires this country +0 canal 
doctrine of non-intervention, fully and hon 
not only to abstain from interfering, butt 
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Thar states abstain from meddling in the internal 
affairs of any country. That, without a drop of 
English blood or a shilling of English treasure 
would suffice to set the nations free. He ac- 
ted our attentions with thanks; but he put it 
to me to say whether the banquet, proposed by the 
central committee, would furnish the opportunity 
t he had forecast to himself? I could not 
youch forit—I could not promise that a banquet 
originating with the Working People would be 
ined by the leading men of other classes; 
felt shame and sorrow at the divisions of 
my country, incapable of national action, I told 
him of these divisions ; told him that, to speak to all, 
he must address himself to the divided halves . and 
ex d my belief that it might be his glorious 
mission, by thus doing, to reunite us—that, by his 
Jorious and undeniable appeal to nationality, he 
might restore our scnse of nationality ; and, oe 
to advise him, submitting to him what information 
could, I begged of him to consult his friends—ad- 
yisers who knew both him and us. He promised to 
send his answer. ; ‘ 
Whatever it be, I came away impressed with the 
conviction that his coming would be a blessing to us 
~-that it would restore, as it has done in Southamp- 
ton, that feeling of nationality whicn will unite our 
divided parties and classes, and enabie us English- 
men, in standing by Hungary, to learn once more the 
habit of standing by each other.—Ever, my dear 
brother-workman, your affectionate 
TxHornton Hunt, 
* The morning papers, speaking generally of that wide 
field of print, present a curious contrasted union of great 
facts and great figments: the journals are engaged ina 
combined attack upon Kossuth and his career; in 
the same pages they are reporting the spontaneous 
expression of welcome and encouragement which is 
bursting forth from every part of the country—from 
wery class — from trades’ associations and political 
dies — from the municipalities—in short, from the 
Jation. There has not been since the Reform Bill—we 
not except even the anti-corn-law move—anything 
lke so combined, so spontancous, so decisive, and so 


fevid an expression of feeling on the part of the nation, | 


The idea of an association, thrown out by Kossuth, 
exactly of the practical and definite kind suited to 
Bglish understanding and habits. The demand that he 
Mes upon this country—complete non intervention— 
exatly meets the conviction and feeling of the immense 
Maprity. We say that complete non-intervention does 
S0;but to this subject we shall return next week. 

Tle English people, especially the labouring classes, 
tordally welcome the idea to which Kossuth as given 
his alhesion—the alliance of the Peoples. They olready 
lesital it. The arrival of the ! 


Hungarian recalls to 
heir minds a leader who has won their respect, and 


Wo has long been enileared to their regard. As 
htbeeomes more acquainted with the people, Kos- 
8% will find, as we can vouch from persoual know 

e, that there is at present no name so thoroughly 
TeaP-ted, so trusted, so welcomed witha feeling of long 
aifectyn, as that of Joseph Mazzini. To show that 


Mazzii vouches for a thing, is to satisfy the people of 
MS COWiry, As to what journals have said on that 
int—lyssuth can judge of our journals, We speak 
fom persyal knowledge of the people fice to face. ‘I hey 

Weicome yssuth as the Hungarian Mazzini. 

Kossuth ‘roceeded yesterday to the house of the 
Mayor of Sathampton, near Winchester. Great were 
the rejoicing at all the villages, and an ovation at 
Winchester. 

There Was S0,e speaking at the house of the spirited 
Mayor of South pton. We register the last wo:ds of 
the speech of Mr.Andrews. They contain the very pith 
of English heartings and English sympathy. He, the 
Mayor, had receivecthreats ning letters for his reception 
of Kossuth, but he Gsregarded them, and declared that 
slong as he had ahome Kossuth should have sheiter, 
and as long as he had esi rpence Kossuth should share it. 
(Loud cheers.) Honou.to right hearty Euglish Richard 
Andrews ! 
ae Leeds Town Cound], at a special mecting held on 

ursday, agreed to an adiress to the illustrious [un- 
arian patriot, Kossuth, on his arrival in this country, 

he address was carricd Uanimously. Also Coventry 
meton Wednesday, in St. Miry’s-hall, aud agreed that 
anaddress should be presentedto Kossuth. 

The following note from LouisKossuth to Mr. Toulmin 
Smith is conclusive as to one faci:— 

* South aupton, October 24, 1851. 

“ 

Dear Sin,—In reply to your note, I beg leave to 
“sure you that the name of the Baroness von Beck is 
Utterly unknown to me. There was a person named 
cents employed by my Government as a spy, whom 

saw twice in my life, and gave special instructions to 
aa spy. That is all I know about her.—I am, Sir, with 
the highest regard, your obedient servant, 

“ L. Kossutn.” 


The treaty of the Submarine Telegraph Company has 
en signed by the Minister of the Interior. 
aot, Monday night, the 13th instant, about thirty 
~ Poachers were pursuing their nightly oceu- 
a on on land at Rufford, belonging to the Earl of Scar- 
tough, when they were encountered by the keepers 


watchers, eight in number, who, anticipating the | 


®neounter, were ail armed with flails made purposely for 
_ use. The result of the fray was that one of the 
Pers was killed and several wounded, 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1851. 


hlie Stffai & 
Public Affairs, 

There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 
| nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 


| keep things tixed when all the world is by the very law of 
| ats creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 








KOSSUTH AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


| 
| THe chosen Governor of the Hungarians has 
| complied with the wish of the English People to 
see him face to face, to hear his voice, He will 
receive the address of the Central Committee, on 
Monday next, in a room at Copenhagen-house; 
afterwards he will come forth and address a few 
words to the assembled multitude. He is obliged 
to speak briefly: his voice, never powerful, except 
| in its persuasiveness, has been enfeebled by his 
protracted captivity, his patriotic anxieties; and 
since his arrival in England he has been too lavish 
of it, even in comparatively private gatherings. 
“ You must not,” said an Hungarian in his con- 
fidence to the Chairman of the Central Committee, 
“you must not ‘ill him.” Heaven forbid! It 
would be too great a service to Austria and Russia. 
On his first arrival in this country, Kossuth was 
the game hunted by whole packs of eager poli- 
ticians, anxious to get the first word of him. We 
did not share that anxiety. We saw that posses- 
sion was supposed to be taken of him by circles 
whose notion of political sagacity is, to hush up 
| genuine national feeling, to turn the struggles of 





| nations into commonplace periods for half public 
dinners, and to treat Hungary as Poland has been 
treated by the “ Literary friends of Poland”— 
to make it the subject for a charitable incorporated 
thesis. We saw that officials, of the very highest 
rank, were baiting overtures to the Hungarian with 
the very same hinted promises which had in- 

| veigled Sicily; we saw that Kossuth himself had 
somewhat mistaken the constitution of English 
political society, and had taken the corporations for 

|a real embodiment of the People, for a political 
power. 

But we had no fear. We knew that his object 
was vational; and we knew that he must address 

|the nation. Jt cannot be addressed through 
bureaux or Mayors; and we knew that he would 
soon discover that fact. Lord Mayor Musgrove is 
not more identical with “* England ” than is Lord 

Palmerston. You do not address England through 

either of them; and we felt sure that his practised 

eye would soon find it out. 

Kossuth desires to avoid parties; but if he had 
stuck to the Guildhall, or let himself be inveigled 
into the parlours of Downing-street, he would have 
fallen into something smaller than parties—into 
cliques. ‘The People can only be addressed di- 
rectly. The working classes are not to be found in 
Guildhalls or thirty-shilling banquets. If they are 
not “ the People,” still less are the neutral-tinted 
moneyed classes the Nation. Indeed the nearest 
resemblance to a “ municipality” of the working 

| classes is their own ‘Trades Unions, 

| Kossuth has discerned the realities. His voice 
| will go direct to the heart of the People. He has 
| avoided party, and the People respects his resolve. 
| Party divisions are forgotten as he approaches. 
| I'he influence which he is winning is acknowledged 
| even by his opponents: the Leading Journal, how.. 
| ever sensitive on the score of Austrian stock, which 
| is dreadfully damaged in the Money Market, begins 
to mitigate its rancour; the quasi-official Post de- 
| fends the Hungarian against the aggression of the 
| commercial paper. The nation, in all classes re- 
| sponds to his appeal; and the journals, behind the 
| public in learning that fact, are discovering their 
| false position. 

| Doubts, false rumours, and diversions have con- 
| tributed, in many cases have deliberately been em- 
ployed, to cripple the demonstration on Monday ; 
| but we believe the bulk of the working classes can 
| be as little diverted from their purpose as the 
Governor of Hungary has been. 

TITE CAMPAIGN OF 1852—MORE SIGNS, 
“ Nor one to help us— no, not one,” said Kossuth, 
of that brave fight which his country waged against 
the united armies of the two immense empires 





Austria and Russia, Not one, in that bad year! 
Hungary was ing the war of National Freedom, 
and not one of the free nations, whose cause was 
at stake,—whose own future is threatened by the 
steady advance of the “ Holy Alliance,”—not one 
then stood forward to help Hungary. 

Italy would have done so, had not——. But let 
us not speak of the past now—only of the future, 
Italy is strong in life, in generosity, and in hope. 

And Hungary will not be “alone” next time. 
No, the Peoples now know their common interest. 
The English People is awakening to a sense of the 
shameful and insidious part which its own Govern 
ment played in 1848, and we do begin to hope 
that the Government will no more be permitted to 
subserve the cause of Absolutism. na America 
is rousing herself. 

Events are advancing rapidly. Proofs of the 
assiduity exerted on both sides, on that of the 
“ Holy Alliance” of 1815, and that of the Peoples, 
now come to us, in thickening numbers, from both 
sides of the Atlantic. America is beginning to 
take as much interest in the movement as we do, 
The Paris correspondent of the ‘Journal of Come 
merce, a gentleman of much experience and ability, 
writes thus :— 


** That great events are just before us is certain, 
That crisis of which I have often spoken to you is 
drawing very near. Between the 16th day of Sep- 
tember and the middle or end of next May, the des- 
tinies of Europe for probably half a century —which 
in these days is a very long—will be decided. A 
fierce struggle—it may be a most desperate and 
bloody struggle—between liberty, civil and religious, 
on the one hand, and hoary deepotism in politics an 
religion on the other. What will be the issue, God 
alone knows, 

“I find that there is a wonderful activity here in 
the political world. The foreign Ambassadors, espe- 
cially those of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, have 
frequent conferences, and are constantly sending and 
receiving despatches. Nor are the Ministers resident 
of the smaller Powers, such as Sardinia, Naples, 
Spain, the States of the Church, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, idle. ‘Those of England and the United States 
a:e wide awake, and the former has not a little to do 
to look after these Continental States, and the movee 
ments of their rulers,” 


This was six or seven weeks ago; but the acti- 
vity has increased; and the meaning of it is ren- 
dered more distinct by the intimation in the Times, 
“It is scarcely too much to affirm,” says that 
journal, “ that the aspect and policy of the Conti- 
nental Powers has already been modified and 
shaken’? by * the fall of M. Léon Faucher ”:— 

* The leading statesm:n see in this design of the 
President an anticipation of the dreadful crisis of 
1852; they see a diminution of the hopes once enters 
tained, that the crisis might be lega!ly and peacefully 
terminated by obtaining the assent of the Assembly 
to the revision of the constitution ; they believe that 
the chances of success and asecndancy which come 
next in order to those of Louis Napoleon are not the 
claims of General Changarnier as a Parliamentary 
chief, or those of the Prince de Joinville as the repre- 
sentative of a spurious monarchy, but those of the 
Red Republic, and they anticipate with more cere 
tainty and with stronger apprehensions, that the time 
is not tar distant when the principles they have suc- 
ceeded in restoring by their armies at home must be 
supported by their armies abroad. 

«In short, both in Prussia and in Austria, in spite 
of the overwhelming burden of the military erta- 
blishments, the aspect of affairs in France is held to 
be sufficiently ominous to prohibit any reduction of 
the forces; and, on the contrary, these armies, in 
conjunction with the troops of the whole Confedera- 
tion, are constantly increasing in strength and effi- 
ciency. ‘The incalculable trust confided by the will 
of the French people to Louis Napoleon is, nct only 
that of the order and good government of their own 
country, which they are free to dispose of at their 
pleasure, but it likewise involves the peace and tran- 
quillity of Europe. . . . The continent of Europe 
stands in arms, not against France, nor against: Louis 
Napoleon, but against the uncertain and the unknown 
which lies beyond him.” 

The Military Journal of Prussia indicates that 
much more use will be made of forts than in the 
last war— partly because Napoleon’s idea of having 
superseded them has been exploded by newer 
science, partly because the war is now to be 
directed by Governments “ mostly against internal 
foes”*—the Peoples. Paris is already provided 
with forts—‘‘ those excelJent positions, if there is 
a good commander in every fort”; Austria is 
busy in Italy,—everywhere: “wherever we look, 
spade and trowel are labouring against future 
balls.” In short, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
with all the minor Powers, are completing their 
immense preparations to crush the revolution of 
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1852. The President of France they may sup- 
port—or any portion of France which can set 
up in Paris, to coerce the rest of the nation, and 
use its “Government” on the side of the Holy 
Alliance. 

Never has the world seen such a force as that 
which is now to be used, as one, against the 
Peoples of the world—never. Millions of men 
constitute the armies of Absolutism,—armies not 
like the hordes of Xerxes; not hordes of Goths, 
of Tartars, or of India conquerors, diluted and 
burdened with camp followers; but all fighting men, 
officered; armed, and: disciplined according to the 
newest science... But there isa weakness both with- 
out,and within. Within, there is some bankrupt 
decay—in’ Prussia bankrupt prestige, in Austria, 
sheer * money * bankruptcy. ‘The mercantile 
advices from Vienna,” says the Times in the sacred 
colhimn whjch: is devoted to. truth—the “ Money 
Market.” cédlumn—*“ mention that the general con- 
dition of the money market remains without the 
slightest sign of improvement. ‘There was no 
mitigation of the unfavourable rate of exchange, 
and it is said that it would most probably have 
gone much higher but for the surveillance of the 


Government, which keeps all persons in dread of 


buying foreign bills to any extent that might excite 
remark.” A Government afraid to let people “ buy 
foreign bills,’—and yet obliged to keep up immense 
armies! Russia alone is strong, rich within, and 
ever advancing, to the West and to the South. 

But there is a weakness in these empires, though 
it lies outside the conspiracy. The Peoples 
are against them,—and this time not disunited. 
The cause of Hungary is now known to be the 
cause of Italy, of France, of Germany, of the Iberian 
peninsula; and Hungary knows it. Hungary will 
not be alone this time, nor will she isolate herself. 

And, how stands America?) Watchful and pre- 
pared. ‘The idea of action in Europe, at which 
some of our friends have laughed as an “ imagina- 
tion,” is becoming familiar to the American mind. 
We have seen what the Boston paper says. We 
have seen how Americans are keeping watch for 


the New York papers. The New York Herald | bent on spending the fortune of a Creesus in one | 








istan, from the Carpathians to the Atlantic—-they 
see it; and they are. not slow to perceive that the 
battle of Free Nationality against the despots is to 
be fought on the field of Europe. 


¢ — — 


REFORM PROSPECTS. 


W. J. Fox continues to support with spirit the life 
that he has given to the Parliamentary Reform 
movement. Weare not satisfied with the details of 
the Parliamentary Reform scheme; but we like the 
spirit in which the ‘agitation is pursued ; and Mr. 
Fox’s clear manly voice gives the spirit worthy 
utterance. - Some of his antitheses deserve to be 
struck in lasting metal. 

Thetford and Arundel equal Manchester and 
Liverpool in Parliamentary representation—their 
members chosen “by a septennial revel of the 
grossest corruption and debauchery. 

“ We talk of our constitution: why, if this is it, 
the banner of the constitution is a bank note and 
its basis a beer-barrel.”’ 

See what Mr. Jacob Bell, at once victor and 
victim of the St. Alban’s election, discloses. The 
custom of the place is to trust large sums of money 
to election agents, but under circumstances which 
preclude any account of expenditure. A discreet 
friend sends a packet containing £500 to the office 
of an agent; another packet; “several” suc 
packets. All on an understanding. The Latin for 
wood, or forest, is “‘lucus,” derived from “ non 
lucendo”—which might be rendered “ light-place,” 
because there is no light; just as we call a Negro 
** Snowball.” Thus the “ understanding” under 
which moneys are given to an election mediator 
means the understanding nothing at all about it. 

It is no wonder, that powerful interests are 
arrayed against Reforms; and it is to be noted that 
your “ Liberal” party is most strong in election- 
mongers. Liberals, they are called, probably from 
openhandedness. Were the suffrage much extended, 





this trade would be abolished: no man could buy | 
up a constituency under universal suffrage. At | 


least, none could do so, unless it were a Rothschild 


discloses a plot in which France has been deputed | election—a sight almost worth seeing for its 
to pick a quarrel with the United States, to afford | gigantic recklessness, since it could only happen 
once in the world’s history. 


an opening for a general war, in which the powers 
of Europe, supporting France or rather President 
Bonaparte, shall make a combined attack to crush 
the young republic. Cuba was to have been the 
pretext. In this paper—which, be its matter true 
or not, discloses the feeling—the English Foreign 
Minister is denounced as “ the farthest-sighted 
enemy of genuine Jiberty which the triumphs of 
February in France and Europe have produced.” 
Our own private letters attest the fact of a growing 
interest. But at the Southampton Banquet, the 
Honourable Mr. Walker may be said to have 
spoken the voice of his nation. 

“If,” he said, ‘ Despots should combine to 
overthrow the liberties of any nation, the Peopl 
of the United States would be prepared to unite 
with their ancestors.” “If this alliance of Despots, 
headed by Russia, which was the soul and body of 
the whole” — 

[Let the words he noted—let them be wafted 





THE NEW WAR AT THE CAPE. 
ON entering upon a new and amore extensive stage 
of the Kafir war, it is a suitable occasion for the 
people of this country to consider the stern realities 
of the case, and the inevitable necessities of the 
future. 

The condition of affairs at the date of the last 
accounts was disastrous in every respect. Sir 
Henry, Smith’s manceuvre of driving the Katirs out 
of their fortresses into the settled districts, had not 


| attained the only thing that could justify it— success. 


The settled districts had been overrun by hordes 


of marauders ; the frontier, which in the euphemism 
of the Defence Association was receding westwards, 


had been driven in by the savages ; the settlers had | 
j been despoiled, while the invaders had largely | 
helped themselves to supplies of provisions, arms, | 


and ammunition. The disaffection of the native 


through all the British dominions, throughout the | tribes, which every despatch had described as in- 


American Republic, and noted emphatically, for they 
are the plain, out-spoken words of a momentous 
truth—] 

“If this alliance of Despots, headed by Russia, 
which was the soul and body of the whole, should 
attempt to make war upon free governments” — 

[As it will, as it has done—] “ And if this 
country should ever say to the United States, 
‘The time is come when the great conflict must 
commence between the principles of despotism and 
those of liberty,’ a conflict which he believed was 
close at hand, THERE WERE MILLIONS OF HIS 
COUNTRYMEN WHO WOULD DELIGHT TO FLOCK 
TO THE SHORES OF BRITAIN, AND UNDER ITS 
AND THEIR STANDARD TO OVERTHROW DES- 
POTISM.” 

And what is the reply made to this declaration, 
before an assemblage of “ middle-class’ English- 
men, said to be so lost to manly feeling and the old 
national spirit—what is their response ? 

“IMMENSE CHEERING.” Ay, the spirit was 
‘nly slumbering. England is not to be hushed 
ap for ever—not for ever will she lend her 
power to a secret and insidious diplomacy. 
Neither she nor America will wait till they are 
assailed. The conflict is close at hand. Both 
Ameriva and England see the gigantic conspiracy, 
with the Great Bear at its head, which is stretching 
its vast machinations from the Baltic to Affghan- 





creasing, has been crowned by the defection of the 
Hottentots ; and the Commander-in-Chief is calling 
for 10,000 more troops. 

Now, it is a grave question whether that addi- 
tion to the forces will be enough. 'The estimate is 
made by the same man that is putting forth antici- 
pations manifestly the most fallacious: in his 
reply to the Defence Association, while enumerating 
the disasters, Sir Henry Smith says that he “ ex- 
pects much from a new commando” under a 
* Civil Commissioner’; and he counts upon the 
“despondency” of the Kafirs as facilitating a 
more extended disposal of his forees—the despon- 
dency of the very invaders who are making head 
against him, and are inflicting the calamities that 
he confesse8S in the same breath! ‘The man who 
talks thus, estimates the necessary reinforcements 
at 10,000; whence we may infer that anybody who 
does not ‘‘ expect much from a commando” under 
a Civil Commissioner, and does not count upon 
the “despondency” of the Kafirs, would estimate 
the necessary reinforcements at a much _ higher 
amount. ‘ 

But, whatever the needful amount of reinforce- 
ments, is Sir Henry Smith the proper person to 
intrust them to? Assuredly not. He has proved 
his incapacity both on the political and military 
ground. Itis necessary to confront this fact directly, 


and to discuss it explicitly. Henceforward the war | Diplomacy—Diplomacy being lackey to his - 


must be conducted on an enlarged scale; this 
country must take the matter into its own hands, 
and must thank the chosen servant of the Home 
Government for the onerous necessity, At this 
stage, therefore, it is doubly necessary ¢ what is 
done should be done efficiently, and that the 
duct of the enlarged war should be placed in handy 
that are efficient. Sir Henry Smith has not the 
confidence or respect of the Colonists : ‘hé rei 
again and again, that he has summoned them to 
his support, and they do not come; he contrasts 
their obstinate backwardness with “ their noble 
conduct in 1835.” ‘They have irreconcileably quar. 
relled with him for political reasons; they have no 
confidence in his competency as a General, And 
naturally : he has proved his incapacity to conquer 
the barbarians whom he treated so cavalierly; he 
admits that the defection of the Hottentots was 
| “unexpected” by him; and he has continually 
made such admissions of surprise and miscalcula. 
tion. As brave a partisan as ever drew sword, he 
is as incompetent a General as ever bungled 
victorious savages, confused geography, and dig. 
obedient levies. In the same document he has the 
| effrontery, or rather the simplicity, to say, “ The 
| course I have pursued in British Katffraria is the 
| correct one”! He does not know his own position, 
politically, militarily, or morally ! 
No; the best reinforcement that the Home Go. 
vernment can send out is a General who can com. 
bine his movements, a Governor who can Tegain 
| the confidence of the Colonists. If that obvious 
| modicum of justice be not done, the People of the 
| Cape have a right to declare that the Government 

deliberately squanders the property and the blood 
| of the Colonists in an idle war, which the brave 

Colonists would soon settle for themselves if they 
| were not debarred from the management of ther 
own affairs. 





HIS MAJESTY THE MONSTER, 

Aw Eastern tells how there lived a Sultan who hi 
| revelled in hideous debauchery until, in the exce 
of his profligacy, Fate struck him with a terrile 
curse—terrible to himself, terrible to his peop: 
from out of his breast, on each side, grew wo 
| Serpents, which clamoured to be fed. Andthe 
miserable monster was forced, lest they shwld 
' devour himself, to feed them with the flesh and 
' blood of his subjects. And so he continued, daily 
giving a man to each of his hated offspring; uo’ 
at last his beloved subjects, worn out with te 
| loyal function of being eaten in detail, reso 
to end the matter. They slew the crovted 
monster. 

So says the Eastern tale ; but it is no fab) The 
loathsome original exists in our day: The cowned 
monster sits ona living throne, and his Dame 1s 
Despotism. The two serpents grow cit of his 
breasts, and they are fed with the substace of the 
living People. ‘Their names are Starling Army 
and National Debt. If the great moureh did not 
feed them, and keep them well fee verily they 
would devour him. 

But it is not so easy to find thea food ; for the 
| Peoples begin to murmur. So Je has hit upon a 
| new plan. His dominions lie oer all Europe, but 
he deceives his subjects. Whe “ National Debt 
wants food, and Austria canno’ muster the heart to 
give up her quota, he let Modena find the 
provision, and then he tel’ the Austrians that 
they must ‘keep faith wth the national credi- 
tor.” Thus he contrives that Modena shall de- 
cide for Austria, and oe persuades the Aus 
trians that national faith binds them to make good 
the sacrifice of that worthy Duke. Just in the 
same way Pitt, who vas Prime Minister to bis 
Majesty the Monster in 1800, decided what should 
be sacrificed by the People in 1851. Thus, too, 
Hungary pays for Austria—pays for being eaten 
up. All Europe feeds the Serpent that grows from 
the left breast of bis Majesty the Monster, and 
pays more every year. 

And Standing Army hath an appetite scarcely 
less. This serpent is less plethoric and voracious, 
but more cruel. He devours indifferently blood 
and gold; but he is more fond of the precious 
metal, And every nation is made to provide t 
sanguinary morceau for the others: Italy pays for 
Hungary and Austria; Hungary for Italy; and so 
on. England pays for all: she is deluded into be- 
lieving that if his Majesty the Monster did not live 
and thrive, ‘“ English institutions” would fall ; 
though English institutions have as little to do 
with the upholding of the Imperial Monster as the 
| English People has with the fine gentlemen 
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“ety: and providing him with prey in the most 
‘ous manner. For if your —— 4c 
depraved appetites, there are always ways 0 

pe the henid craving without scandal. 

England has been invited to pull down this in- 
‘able and accursed creature; but the reply of 
+ * practical” Englishman is, that he has spent 
aca in setting up the August Monster, that he 
cannot afford anything towards pulling him down. 

He, Practical Englishman, would rather pay nearly 

forty millions sterling a year towards the regime of 

dread Sovereign, than contribute the least 
farthing to the enterprise of dethronement. 


* A double knock at the door, with a twenty-post- 
jmperiousness. 

m Respectable English Liberal.—My dear, What 

is that ? 

Virtuous Wife —(turning pale)—My love—I 
fear—it is the—a—the Taxgatherer ! 

Respectable &c.— My dear, I think I really 
must invest something in the fund towards pulling 
down his Gracious Majesty with the—a—you know 
—illegitimate children, “of a larger growth,” as 
the saying is. I understand there will be some 
chance of coming to terms with his Majesty in the 
coming year. I have paid long enough for 1815; 
and really I begin to think that 1852 will be the | 
better speculation. 





THE WORLD'S MONEY. 


To live in peace it is of the first importance that 

ple understand each other. Many a pair have 
argued for hours to find they have all along meant 
the same thing, and many a diplomatic proposal 
has been rejected from lack of knowledge. We 
have just now been shaking hands with all the 
world. The wolf has dwelt with the lamb, and 
the leopard has lain down with the kid. Nations 
that were accustomed to flush with rage at the mere 
mention of their rivals, have assembled in friendly 
and harmonious emulation. Complete success has 
attended this most Christian and fraternal fusion of 
discordant elements. Henceforward, we are to be 
in friendly competition with all nations. Prejudice 
and distrust are to be laid aside, and cordially are 
we to set furward from this °51, this resting place 
in the world’s progress, and in a frank and 
generous spirit to extend our commercial hand to 
the whole world. 





At the outset a difficulty arises. The world’s | 
coinage is everywhere diverse. ‘The great difficulty | 
in our dealings is that we do not understand each | 
other. A question is forced upon us which has | 
well nigh been forgotten in the bustle of the World’s | 
Fair... Why should we not at once endeavour to | 
attain that most desirable object, a decimal system | 
of money, weights, and measures? ‘lhe present | 
mode is an obstacle to commerce, and the adoption | 
of the decimal system would be a powerful facilita- | 
tion of the intercourse of mankind. Who, but the 
peculiarly initiated, knows at once the value of the 
various “dollars” and “eagles” of the United 
States; the ‘‘ ducats” of Sweden, Denmark, and | 
Spain; the “ florins” of Prussia and Germany ; the | 
“guilders” of Holland ; the “ crusades” and “ moi- | 
dores,” the “re” and “ mil-re” of Portugal ; the | 
“pistoles”. of Italy and Barbary; the dollar | 
“piastres” of Florence; the halfpenny “ piastres” 
of Arabia ; the “ roubles” of Russia ; the “ rupees,” 
“sicca rupees,” “cash,” and “pagodas” of the | 
East ; the “francs” and “louis d’ors” of France? | 

Prince Albert has already won a name which | 
sheds a ustre even on the throne. The successful 
consummation of the Great Exhibition is a victory 
worthy. of an age when the sceptre and the pen 
are to take the place of the spear and the sword. 
Why should we not have a congress of scientific | 
men from America and the various European States, 
who, in conclave, might determine upon scientific | 
grounds such a system of coinage, weights, and | 
measures, as would suit all nations? It would he 
Temoving one cause of misunderstanding and difli- | 
culty among nations, mercantile men would hail | 
the change with satisfaction, and the farmer would 
henceforth understand the wheat quotations of the 
whole world. 

To say nothing of the labour to the clerks of the 
Universe in “compound” arithmetic. 











THE LOYALTY OF BELLS, 


Bets in England are the symbols of loyalty. That 
oey they ring them in Oxford from seven A.M. 
nine p.m. Very odd, therefore, it is that our 
ll-ringing loyalists should so 
to Catholic bells. 


C pertinaciously object 
We presume that Protestant 








bells only are gifted with the true loyal jingle. 
“No other bells need apply.” The bells at Clap- 
ham were a nuisance to Protestant ears; but the 
bells of any Established Church in England may 
ring galore upon the occasion of a Queen’s visit, 
no matter whom they annoy. Supposing such an 
atrocious case to occur, as the neglect to “ ring in” 
the Queen, no matter for what reason, loyalty is 
immediately outraged. 

The parish of Leigh, in Lancashire, is spiritually 
ministered unto by a clergyman of ‘T'ractarian views 
and doctrines, ycleped Irvine. He has been in hot- 
water with his bishop, and is constantly in boiling 
water with his churchwardens. The vicarage is 
close to the church, and of course any bell ringing 
not only rejoices the domestic hearths of the 
villagers, but stuns those who are confined in the 
bedrooms of the vicarage. On the occasion of the 
Queen’s visit to the great cotton county, the bells 
of every village rang out a welcome, save and 
except the village of Leigh. How this disastrous 
result came about we proceed to explain. 

There is a standing quarrel between the vicar 
and the churchwardens on the great bell question. 
In 1846, certain persons were appointed ringers, 
“with the conjoint approval of the vicar and the 
then churchwardens ;” 
off by a unanimous vote of the parishioners on 
account of their unfitness to ring.”” When it was 
known that the Queen would pass through 1] eigh, 
the churchwardens applied for leave to have the 
bells rung in her honour. The vicar replied that 
he would be happy to “ concur,” but “ of course” 
the bells must be rung by said unfit ringers. The 
churchwardens, in great anger, declared that “ they 
would be deservedly disgraced, were they to 
employ men who had been declared by the 
parishioners as unfit for ringing on ordinary occa- 
sions, to ring the bells in honour of the Queen.” 
And the vicar then rejoined that “ Mrs. Irvine was 
so unwell as to render it extremely dangerous for 
her to be disturbed by the noise of bells in such 
close proximity ;” and that he thought the bells 
could “ not be lawfully rung,” unless rung by said 
“unfit” ringers. Consequently, the bells were not 
rung. The churchwardens, the whole parish of 
Leigh, are dreadfully scandalized; and the whole 
correspondence is published, under the absurd title 
of “ Tractarian Disloyalty and Obstinacy.” 

** What a farce!” exclaims the indignant reader. 
Yes, a farce with something tragic at the back of 
it. Here is another instance of the deep disagree- 
ment between the Church of England and the 
People of England. Instead of being an example 
of * Tractarian disloyalty,” it is simply an example 
of the utter impotence of Church authorities and 
the abeyance of Church discipline. 








RUSSIA, PERSIA, AND PALMERSTON, 
Tuose diligent readers of the morning papers, who 
sulfer no item of foreign intelligence to escape their 
careful observation, may possibly have seen a few 
lines, 1n a late overland mail, stating that the Shah 
of Persia has made himself master of Herat. As 
the politics of India are not popular at present, and 
as the Parliamentary recess—fortunately for Lord 
Palmerston — prevents inquisitive members from 
putting troublesome questions to the Foreign Se- 
cretary about Russian intrigues in Persia, and what 
business the Shah can possibly have in Affyhan- 
istan, unless as pioneer for the Czar, the morning 
papers have got up no thunder on the subject ; and 
John Bull, with his head full of universal philan- 
thropy, the Grand Exhibition of 1851, and the 
great Peace Congress of 1852, is allowed to remain 
in blissful ignorance of what mischief is brewing 
on the very border of his dangerous dominions in 
Hindostan. Poor John Bull! With a larger fo- 
reign connection than any of his friends or enemies 
in any part of the globe, he obstinately persists in 
being ignorant of all that is going on around him. 
What need of troubling himself with such a mass 
of complicated business, so long as all his affairs 
are so admirably managed by the cleverest of Fo- 
reign Secretaries ? 

And yet it might be worth his while to ask Lord 
Palmerston why we should be so much more care- 
less about Russian influence in the East in 1851 
than we were in 1836-8. After the Russian cam- 
paign in Hungary, one might have reasonably ex- 
pected that an English Foreign Secretary would be 
much more on his guard against Russian intrigue 
than at the former period. How, then, is it that 
we find such statements as the following in Minis- 


and subsequently “turned | 





“* Russian influence is triumphant at the Persian 
Court. _ Mirza Hassan, an influential member of the 
Divan, well known for his partiality to Russian in- 
terests, has been sent on an extraordinary mission to 
St. Petersburg; and 12,000 men, under the com- 
mand of the Persian general, are now in possession 
of Herat.” 

Compare the conduct of England on the present 
occasion with what it was when Persia, instigated 
by the agents of the Czar, attempted to take pos- 
session of Herat in 1836. At that time Russian 
influence was dominant at the Persian Court, and 
every effort had been employed by the Russian 
Ambassador to persuade the Shah to extend his 
empire in the direction of Affghanistan. The Right 
Honourable Henry Ellis was then in Persia, on an 
embassy of condolence and congratulence to the 
young Shah; and the following extracts from his 
etters to Lord Palmerston, in the early part 
of 1836, will show how strongly he felt on the 
subject :— 

“ January 15.—I feel quite assured that the British 
Government cannot permit the extension of the 
Persian monarchy in the direction of Affghanistan, 
with a due regard to the internal tranquillity of India ; 
that extension will at once bring Russian influence to the 
very threshold of our empire; and as Persia will not, 
or dare not, place herself in a condition of close alliance 
with Great Britain, our policy must be to consider her 
no longer an outwork for the defence of India, but as the 
first parallel from whence the attack may be commenced 
or threatened.” 

* February 25.—I am convinced that every effort 
will be made by the Shah to obtain possession of 
Herat, and to extend his dominions in the direction 
of Affghanistan, and that, for this purpose, no“ 
opportunity will be lost of forming connections with 
the chief of Cabal and his brothers. I cannot refrain 
from most earnestly calling the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government, and of the East India Com- 
pany, to the danger of the Shah of Persia approaching, 
either by direct conquest or by the admission of his 
right of dominion, the frontiers of India; for I can 
conceive no event more likely to unsettle the public 
mind in the north-western provinces, and to disturb 
the general tranquillity of our Eastern empire.” 

Two or three months later, in recurring to the 
subject, Mr. Ellis, expressing a hope that the Shah 
would not be able to carry out his scheme of invading 
Affghanistan for want of means, adds, but that 
would only be a temporary obstacle. “ His Majesty 
has been encouraged, and, I have been recently 
informed, has been promised positive assistance in 
this design by the Russians; who well know that 
the conquest of Herat and Kandahar by the 
Persians is in fact an advance for them towards 
India, if not for the purpose of actual inva- 
sion, certainly for that of intrigue and dis- 
organization.” In the following winter, Mr. 
M‘Neill, who had succeeded Mr. Ellis, wrote 
home to Lord Palmerston, that the Russian 
Minister, Count Simonich, still continued to 
urge the Shah to undertake a winter campaign 
against Herat; upon which the Foreign Minister 
wrote a formal note to Lord Durham, then our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, who spoke to Count 
Nesselrode upon the subject ; and the Count assured 
his Lordship, that if Count Simonich had ever 
given any such advice to the Shah, which he Count 
Nesselrode entirely disbelieved, he had done the 
very contrary of what he had been instructed to do. 
Of course, this was quite enough to satisfy Lord 
Palmerston, who had the highest opinion of Russian 
honesty and honour, and who could ‘not suppose 
that Count Nesselrode was deliberately stating a 
falsehood! In the following year, however, the 
machinations of Russia in Persia and Cabal were 
carried on so openly, that no one could doubt the 
duplicity of the Russian Government. A certain 
Captain Vicovich, of the Russian service, appears 
to have been the principal agent in carrying on this 


| branch of the secret service; and from the accounts 


given of him from time to time in the despatches 
of Captain Burnes, the Russian Captain must have 
been a thorough adept in the more occult kinds of 
diplomacy.. While the Shah of Persia, aided by 
Russian gold, was besieging Herat with an army of 
60,000 men, Captain Vicovich was busily engaged 
at Cabal, promising Dost Mohammed pecuniary 
assistance against the Sikhs, urging him to 
renounce his connection with England, and place 
himself in intimate alliance with Russia and Persia, 
At the same time, Captain Burnes, the agent of the 
Indian Government, used every effort to persuade 
Dost Mohammed that his safest course was to 
adhere to England, in which case he must renounce 
all intercourse with Russia and Persia. The Ameer 


terial journals, unaccompanied by a single word of | of Cabal tried to gain time ; he wished to play off 


comment, or hint of Government haying taken any 
steps in consequence ?— : . 


\H 


the one agent against the other till the fate of 
erat was decided, All eyes were then disected to 
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that spot. It was felt that if the Shah of Persia 
made himself master of that city, the influence of 
Russia would be paramount in Afghanistan. 

But Lord Palmerston ye at last to see that 
something must be done, unless yet sae were pre- 
pared to submit ignominiously to whatever indigni- 
ties Russia might choose to inflict. In the summer 
of 1838, a message was sent to the Shah of Persia, 
warning him that he must withdraw his troops 
from Herat, or we should be forced to adopt severe 
measures. The following portion of the message 
to the Shah will show that our Government enter- 
tained a rather strong objection to the taking of 
Herat for Russian purposes in 1838, whatever view 
it may take of the same encroachment in 1851 :— 

“TI am directed to inform your Majesty that if 
Herat should have surrendered to your Majesty, the 
British Government will consider your Majesty's 
continuing to occupy that, or any other portion of 
Affghanistan, as a hostile demonstration against 
England. Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
anxiously hopes that, by speedily withdrawing the 
Persian army into your Majesty's own dominions, 
your Majesty will avert the inevitable consequences 
of persevering in a course of hostility to England. 

** Your Majesty is no doubt informed by the Go- 
vernment of Fars, that a body of British troops, and 
a naval armament, consisting of five ships of war 
have aiready arrived in the Persian Gulf, and that 
for the present the troops have been landed on the 
Island of Karrak, ‘The measures your Majesty may 
adopt in consequence of this representation will decide 
the future movements and proceedings of that arma- 
ment,” 


This “ firm” language, backed by the English 
ships of war, speedily brought the Shah to his 
senses. He had been told by the Russian agents 
that England had entered into recognizances of a 
thousand millions to keep the peace, that even 
if we were disposed to go to war, our army and 
navy were so reduced as to leave us entirely at the 
merey of our neighbours, and that now was the 
time for his Persian Majesty to tread in the foot- 
steps of Nadir Shah, and march forward to Delhi. 
The appearance of the English armament in the 
Persian Gulf taught the silly Shah that he had 
been imposed upon by the wily agents of Russia; 
and as this bad news came immediately after the 
signal failure of an assault which the Persian army 
had made on Herat, under the guidance of Major- 
General Count Simonich, the pacific Russian Am- 
bassador, he prudently took the hint which Lord 
Palmerston had given, raised the siege, and with- 
drew his army into his own dominions. ‘Then 
followed a brisk diplomatic correspondence between 
Lord Palmerston and Count Nesselrode, respecting 
the un@erhand part which Russia had played in all 
these transactions; the upshot of which was, that 
the wily Count distinctly disavowed all intention of 
the Russian Government to disturb the British 
empire in Asia, and expressed his strong disproval 
of the expedition against Herat; and that Lord 
Palmerston declared himself perfectly satisfied as 
to the sincerity of the Russian Minister’s disavowal. 

And now, looking back at the Russo-Persian 
foray into Affghanistan in 1837-8, with the addi- 
tional light which recent events have thrown upon 
Russian policy, the question for Englishmen to 
ask is:—Why should we now stand quietly by and 
allow Persia to take possession of Herat? In 1838, 
our Government warned the Shah that his con- 
tinuing to occupy that city, or any other portion of 
Affyhanistan, would be considered a hostile demon- 
stration against England, and prompt measures 
were taken to convince him that we were in earnest. 
In 1851, when everything conspires to make us 
more jealous of Russian influence—more suspicious 
of Russian intrigue, the Shah of Persia—the mere 
satrap of the Czar—is allowed to take possession 
of the chief fortress in the most defensible country 
on the whole road from the Russian frontier to the 
Punjaub, without even a word of remonstrance. 
Is this another of the adroit diplomatic schemes 
by which England is to be conveniently frightened 
into keeping the peace at some future crisis, when 
a bold policy on her part would scatter consterna- 
tion among the despots, and give assurance to the 
— of freedom from one end of Europe to the 
other? 





THE PRESS IN SPAIN, 
Tue Triduna del Puedlohas been condemned to a fine of 
50,000 reales, after a previous fine of 30,000 reales; a 
heavy assault on a journal which based its success on 
opinion alone. ‘* We sought,” says the Tribuna, “‘ the 
war of ideas, and not of bullion, We thought that for 
our purpose the weapons were to be sought in the 
armoury of intelligence, and not in the purse. Illusion! 


Before you can think, before you ean discuss, before you 
can expound ideas, you must possess money — much 
money. With much money you may enjoy the privilege 
of poisoning public morality; without it, you can neither 
do good nor propound useful ideas.” It is not quite so 
bad in this country, Success and free opinion are not 
incompatible; but money enjoys vast privileges of 
slander and depravity. 

Meanwhile, the Tribuna “ reposes "’ from the contest, 
and retires for a while from public view, to gather “ fresh 
munitions.”” Success to it: our contemporary has 
fought bravely and well; its labour will not have been in 
vain, Its bread thrown upon the waters will be return- 
able in 1852. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF MALTA. 

THE morning papers state that Colonel Reid and Mr, 
Dilke have both declined the remuneration offered them, 
by the royal commission, for their valuable services in 
connection with the Great Exhibition. Mr. Dilke, as a 
matter of personal feeling, being fortunately able to 
afford the sacrifice, has given his services gratuitously. 
The ground on which Colonel Reid declines the sum 
offered by the Commissioners, is that, being retained in 
the Government pay, while acting as chairmain of the 
Executive Committee, he was bound by military etiquette 
to render all the aid he could without any additional 
reward. It appears, however, that his services at the 
Crystal Palace are to be rewarded in a much more munifi- 
cent manner than by the gift of two or three thousand 
pounds. The governorship of Malta, to which Colonel 
Reid has been appointed by Government, with a salary 
of £3500 per annum, only a few hundred less than that 
of the President of the United States—the chief magis- 
trate of 24,000,000 people—is a very handsome honora- 
rium for his last twelvemonth’s labours. 





MANCHESTER FOR THE IRISH. 


CuEeaP cotton and cheap corn! What more did Man- 
chester millowners ask in order to give them enormous 
profits? And yet with such elements of prosperity 
Manchester finds that its pauperism has been increasing 
at a more rapid rate during the last few years of abund- 
ance and low prices than those previous to the abclition of 
thecorn laws. Of course, the Protectionist organs appeal 
to so startling a fact as the most unanswerable proof of 
the ruinous consequences of Free trade, This is sheer 
absurdity. It is merely a striking illustration of the 
mischievous operation of the ten times tinkered Poor-law 
Amendment Act. Since the abolition of the power of 
removing paupers who have resided five years in any 
township, the depopulation system in Ireland and Eng- 
land has filled our large towns with the surplus agricul- 
tural population. These victims of our wretched land- 
lord system contrive to scramble on for a few years ina 
miserable, half-starved manner, and then throw them- 
selves upon the poor rates. The rapid increase of the 
population in Manchester and other manufacturing towns 
is nota healthy increase. More than half of the new 
arrivals are forced to take refuge there, because they 
have neither spirit nor funds to take them to America, 
Canada, or Australia. But although this explains why 
pauperism increases so fast in Manchester, it does not 
show how the evil is to be encountered. The Times takes 
up the question inits usual grand way, places it in the 
most alarming light, and then winds up by saying that, 
so asfar it can perceive, nothing can be done. On that 
point we differ from ‘the leading journal,” and we 
shall endeavour to show why in a future number. 





CHEAP OMNIBUSES. 
In Liverpool and Glasgow there are omnibuses which 
carry passengers short distances at the rate of a penny 
per mile. Why should we not have the same cheap 
conveyances in London? A bold attempt has been made, 
we understand, in one of our busiest thoroughfares to 
establish a line of omnibuses on the same principle as 
those of Liverpoo!; but it is questionable whether it will 
succeed under our wretched, scrambling, wasteful system 
of unregulated competition. The advocates of laissez- 
faire may sce an illustration of the evil working of their 
favourite doctrine in the omnibus warfare which has 
lately been confounding Oxford-street. No sooner had 
the cheap vehicles been started to the great delight of 
the public, than the wealthy Paddington Conveyance 
Association placed a number of omnibuses on the same 
route at equally low fares, for the express purpose of 
running the intrcducer of the cheap system off the road. 
Should they succeed in doing so, the result will, no doubt, 
be a return to the old fares, and the triumph of Jaissez- 
faire. Now, if penny omnibuses pay in Liverpool, 
where wages are quite as high as they are here, why 
should they not succeed in London? If they fail, will it 
not be simply because the present companies contrive to 





preserve a virtual monopoly of the passenger traffic ? 





ii 
SOCIAL REFORM. 
“NOTES OF A SOCIAL coNomisr.” 
THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF ENGLAND 


Vi. 

“The development of the human faculties 
formation of human character, take place - 
fixed laws imposed by the Creator for the regulation 11 
both mind and body, and to be successful (in educati of 
our endeavours to modify either must be made in ion) 
formity with divine arrangements.”—Compe on the Mg 
nagement of Infancy. 

“« The benefits of Circulation (of wages), an 
sistence of the working classes, woull pe Sod 
great results of a labour which yet would give no 
to the employer.”—Partnership “ en Commandite.” by 
T. WILSON, ’ 


and the 


two 


Tue result of his experiments at Manchester ang 
at New Lanark convinced Robert Owen of the truth 
of the principle that any general character, from the 
best to the worst, from the ignorant to the enlightened, 
but endlessly varied according to the diversities of 
physical and mental constitution, may be imparted 
to any community, even to the world at large, by an 
application of the means, which are already toa great 
extent at command and under human control, The 
astute policy of governments* and of priests had 
hitherto formed for society the general character of 
mankind. Robert Owen, therefore, determined to 
go forth as a pilgrim lecturer—a missionary, or 
martyr if need were, of the gospel of Reasoy~ 
preaching the strange doctrine “That the character 
of man is formed for, and not by him—the most 
important divine principle ever yet taught to man, 
for all eternal truths are divine.” He could do no 
more, he thought, for a manufacturing population, 
and determined to leave New Lanark ; but finding 
that the profits of the concern were so much larger 
than any parties ought to receive from the labour 
of others, he proposed to two of his partners to 
allow the workpeople to have it to themselves for 
their own profit, after paying five per cent. for the 
capital there invested; and he offered to continue 
to manage it for them until they could conduct it 
for themselves through directors of their own ap- 
pointment. But this was at once declined. For 
even, in 1822, Wiliam Allen wrote to him—‘ Our 
principles (religious) are diametrically opposite (to 
rational), At present, however, it is quite plain 
that we must part.” After several years of prepa- 
ration, during which he made the necessary arrange- 
ments for departure, Robert Owen sold his pecuniary 
interest in the concern, and finally retired in 1829. 
Between the autumn of the year 1524 and the 
summer of 1829, Robert Owen was four times in 
the United States of America, once in the West 
Indies, and once in Mexico. ‘These journeys were 
made to promote the great object of his life, “The 
permanent happiness of the human race.” 

What, then, were the moral, political, and pecu- 
niary results of this great experiment, carried on 
for nearly thirty years? The circumstances sur- 
rounding the population of New Lanark had been 
completely changed. The inhabitants, who were 
originally idle, dirty, intemperate, and immoral, 
became industrious, sober, cleanly, and moral, 
under circumstances which at the best were very 
defective “ compared with those in which all people 
ought to be placed, thus proving the natural good- 
ness of humanity when properly treated ;” and 
they were made contented and happy by the simple 
process of removing inferior and injurious circum- 
stances and substituting those which were beneficial 
and superior. Thus the “Great TRUTH” was 
evolved. 

The political changes which had been effected, 
were manifested by the absence of litigation, and 
by the gradual introduction of feelings of charity 
and good will between the different sects; by the 
self-insurance of the people against age and 10- 
firmity by weekly subscriptions ; and by the entire 
absence of parochial relief, or charity from with- 


———_—_$_——— 


* It was the dying injunction of Henry 1V. to his son 
not to allow the English to remain long at peace, whic 
was apt to breed intestine commotions; but to emplet 
them in foreign expeditions, by which the Prince might 
aequire glory. This Prince allowed the pane 
three of his suffragans, the Bishops of London, W!" 
chester, and St. David’s, to burn the good Lord Cobham 
as a Lollard or Wickliffite. 
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out; and Robert Owen states that, during the 
iod ef the experiment, he never once ap- 
p a lawyer or a magistrate, nor was there a 
single legal putishment inflicted. The children 
born within the establishment, and trained from 
infancy in the institution, were very superior to 
others of their own class. They were well educated 
at an expense to the parents of three pence a month, 
and to the Company of £2 a-year, for each child ; 
et froty the beneficial results produced on the 
children and parents, and upon the establishment 
generally, no part of the capital invested “ was 
employed so well or so profitably.” Indeed, the 
amount of wealth and happiness hourly sacrificed 
by society from neglect or ignorance of the “ im- 
mense power, for good or for evil, of the application 
of the science of the influence of circumstances,” 
in the formation of human character, far exceeds 
any estimate that will be made by “ irrational ” 
minds,. The loss in the creation of wealth, from 
this cause alone, is beyond calculation ; and society, 
from being ignorant of its own creative power, is 
daily committing the most lamentable se/f- destruc- 
tion. . What were the pecuniary results of the ex- 
riment? A manufactory for spinning cotton, 
and for making the machinery, with a new in- 
stitution for the formation of character, con- 
sisting of two extensive buildings, had been erected 
and completely furnished; a costly apparatus 
for teaching, by sensible signs as well as by 
books, had been supplied at a cost to the Company 
of £1200 a year: a large outlay had been made in 
the village; and, in addition to this expenditure, 
£7000 had been paid in wages to the workers during 
four months of the American embargo, when the 
price of cotton was too high for any manufacturer 
to use it, and when no work, except the necessar 
cleaning of the standing machinery, was om | 
The hours of working were also reduced to ten and 
a half* per day, and for thirty years all the hands 
were regularly paid their wages without any reduc- 
tion. Yet when all these expenses were covered, 
five per cent per annum was paid for the use of the 
capital employed, and there still remained a surplus 
profit among the partners, exceeding three hundred 
thousand pounds.t At the commencement of the 
experiment, the people were miserable and in debt ; 
but when Robert Owen retired, they were well lodged, 
well fed, and well clothed, their children well edu- 
cated, and yet the parents had placed savings in his 
hands to the amount of £3000, which were repaid 
before he quitted New Lanark. 

The statement of the amount of profits will, pro- 
bably, satisfy the ignorant and vulgar commercial 
ek and these ceconomists, who estimate gold as 
real or certain, and all other things as nominal, or 
uncertain wealth. “ But the truth is, that £300,000 
of profit might have been made, either with a very 
partial and limited production of real wealth, or with 
a very large creation of it.” 
money system, profi/st afford no criterion of the 
amount of wealth produced ; for there may be great 
profits made, and little or no real wealth created, 
and no profits made, and yet great wealth produced. 
In the midst of superabundant wealth for all, there 


_is an apparent excess of population; one of the 


monstrous anomalies of modern society: Labour 
alone being the primary means of production, is 
“the original purchase money which has been paid 
for everything;”§ yet capital, which, “strictly 
speaking, has no productive power,”’ has a mono- 
poly of profits ; and, while the industrious workers 
and wealth producers may starve, or be gaoled off in 
Irish workhouses, drones of the social hive are 
living, perhaps, in Juxury and idleness. 
ignorance prevails, and the selfish faculties predo- 


minate, individualism is the only system for which | 
men thus organized are fitted; I am inclined to | 


believe, that Competition must first destroy Mono- 
poly, all political, religious, and social monopolies, 
ere it be superseded by a higher and unselfish 
principle of human action. “Men that are great 
lovers of themselves waste the public ;”’ and the 
first lesson which should be given to the young, 
is to open their understandings to the fact, that 
the precept which commands us to love our neigh- 





* For the early history of the Factory Bill, see Robert 
Owen’s Letter in reply to the Dean of York in the four- 
teenth number of his ** JourNAL,” 

t_ It was the only speculation in which Bentham ever 
made anything, and it proved eminently swecessful.”— 

he Examiner.— Review of Romilly's Memoirs. 

t “It may doubted whether, comparatively speaking, 
there be not more profit to the country from horse-racing 
than from cotton spinning! Both contribute to fill the 
Exchequer, the main point in modern Government,”— 
Tuomas WILson. 

§ Essays, No. UV, By Stuart Mitt. 


bours as ourselves, is actually written in our con- 
stitutions, and must be practically realized before 
the world can become prosperous and happy. 


I have endeavoured to select the most important 
of the social and scientific results obtained by 
Robert Owen from his experiment at the mills of 
New Lanark; “but such establishments and in- 
ventions have been multiplying in a continually in- 
creasing ratio in Great Britain ;” so that the 
artificial labour-power which has been obtained 
from mechanism and chemistry is now estimated as 
equal to the manual power of from six to ten hun- 
dred millions of full-grown men, well trained to 
work most obediently, and without requiring profits, 
wages, food, or clothing, or support of any kind, 
excepting fuel and oil, and a comparatively few 
men, women, and children—slaves, to keep them 
(the machines) clean and attend to them. These 
mechanical and chemical slaves are multiplying ra- 
pidly over the civilized world, and daily superseding, 
more and more, the necessity of human slaves; and 
it would be a legitimate application of the prin- 
ciples of the political economists to say that it is 
full time that ‘‘ these latter were killed off” (like 
the Irish peasantry, by the land-jobbers and mono- 
polists), “to save the expense of keeping them in 
idleness or out of mischief, for living slaves cannot 
be idle and at the same time harmless; and to 
maintain and keep them in order is both expensive 
and troublesome. 

“ THE MOST AMPLE MEANS ARE AT THE CONTROL OF 
SOCIETY, TO CREATE A SUPERIOR CHARACTER, A SUPER- 
FLUITY OF WEALTH, AND A GOOD GOVERNMENT FOR ALL, 
AMIDST THE MOST DESIRABLE EXTERNAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 
AND ARRANGEMENTS CALCULATED TO PERMANENTLY 
UNITE ALL; and yet these lunatics * will continue to 
employ measures, at an enormous and continually in- 
creasing expense, directly calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance, poverty, repulsive feelings, crimes, punish- 
ments, pride, oppression, hatred, and all the innu- 
merable evils of EXTREME POVERTY coexisting with 
EXTREME RICHBS, 

‘*Can the means be found to enable man to know 
himself, his past ignorance and errors, and to become 
a Rational being anda wise example to other animals ? 
Happily for the human race, events are now in rapid 
progress throughout the civiliz d world to force upon 
society this most desirable result.” 


The failure of the subsequent experiments, made 
by the disciples of Robert Owen, are well known ; 
and the cause of their failure is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by Dr. George Coombe. They arose from 





Under the metal- | 


But while | 


an imperfect knowledge and appreciation of human 

/nature, and of the moral and physical laws by 
‘which it is governed—the perfect man being ne- 
cessary to the perfect state, as Plato clearly per- 
ceived—his Republic being a development of the 
analogy between the two. In his Lecture on the 
, future condition of Society, Dr. Coombe says :— 

* The leading principle of Mr. Owen is, that hu- 
man character is determined mainly by external cir- 
cumstances; and that natural dispositions, and even 
established habits, may be easly overcome. Accord- 





_ considered incurable, and, therefore, it is cured. 


|ingly,-he invited all persons who approved of his | 


scheme to settle at New Harmony ; but as those who | 


acted on his invitation had been trained in the selfish 
system, and were in many instances mere ignorant 
adventurers, they failed to act in accordance with 
the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellect, and 
Mr. Owen's benevolent scheme proved completely 
unsuccessful. The establishment at Orbiston, in 
| Lanarkshire, set on foot ten (twenty-five) years ago 
|by the admirers of that gentleman, fell closely 
} under my personal observation; and there the 
same disregard of the principles of human nature 
‘and the results of experience, was exhibited. 
About three hundred, persons very imperfectly 
educated, and united by no great moral or reli- 
gious principle, excepting the vague idea of co- 
operation, were congregated in a large building ; 
| they were furnished with the use of 270 acres of 
| arable land, and commenced the codperative node 
| of life, But their labour being guided by no efficient 
direction or superinter?ence, and thcre being no habi- 
tual supremacy of the moral and intellectual powers 
among them, animating each with a love of the public 
good, but the reverse,—the result was melancholy 
‘and speedy. Without in the least benefiting the 
operatives, the scheme ruined its philanthropic pro- 
| jectors, most of whom are now either in premature 
| graves, or emigrants to distant lands ; while every 
_stone which they reared has been razed to the foun- 
dation. 


“The success of Mr. Rapp, at Harmony, shows 
| that, whenever the animal propensities ean be con- 
| trolled by the strength cf moral and religious prin- 

ciple, eouperation for the general welfare and a vast 
increase of happiness become possible,”” 





e What will the Lunatics do with the convicts ?— 
-& 





The Rappites, as well as the Shakers, hold all 
their property in common, and enforce celibacy ; 
but Miss Martineau observes, that “whatever they 
have peculiarly good among them is owing to 
the soundness of their ceconomical principles; 
whatever they have that excites compassion, is 
owing to the badness of their moral arranges 
ments;” and Mr. Silk Buckingham, in speaking 
of the Rappites “Economy,” says: — “ 
have completely proved by their success the 
soundness of the principle, that codperation im 
society insures the most equitable mode of distri- 
bution, and the largest share of enjoyment for all.” 
The Rappites are organized into one body by a 
constitution grounded on the thirty-second verse of 
the fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles :— 

“ And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul. Neither said any of them 


that aught of the things he possessed was his own, 
but had all things in common.” 


The miserably paid working clergymen of the 
Establishment ought to press this text upon the 
attention of the bench of episcopal monopolists, who 
seem to think that— 


** Too much tender mercy ’s cruel.” 
Wiituiam ConINGHAM, 


Postscripr.—In a large house, an AsyLuM, at 
Highgate, there is a family, all of whom, except the 
attendants, are idiots. In 1847, twenty-five were 
unable to walk; one hundred and fourteen unable 
to feed, dress, or take care of their person: twenty 
epileptic; twelve paralyzed; sixty-eight dumb; 
and twenty-five under nine years of age. We learn 
from the Report of 1851, that six have been taught 
to walk, and fourteen much improved who had a 
crippled use of their limbs. Twenty-seven who 
were dumb are beginning to speak; forty-eight 
have been taught to feed and dress themselves, and 
to observe cleanly habits; twenty-three have been 
taught to read; twenty-seven to write; eleven to 
cipher; sixteen to draw. Some are taught music, 
nearly all singing, nearly all are in drilling or gym- 
nastic classes. Ninety can attend with propriety 
on domestic, and about fifty can attend on public 
worship, and have pleasure in so doing. 


We might challenge any private school, says the 
Report, to show greater attention to time, place, 
method, and authority; and all this is. secured 
without correction. In nothing are they at first 
more deficient than in good habits. Some scream, 
bark, dance nervously, mope, beat themselves, or 
destroy everything within their reach. All ‘@re 
wilful and unruly; and most of them debased by 
disagreeable habits. But most of them recover. 
The rule is, never to allow any bad habit to be 


Noisy and destructive habits are eradicated. In 
feeding, they pass from the fingers to the spoon, 
and from the spoon to the knife and fork, ‘They 
cultivate good behaviour and mutual kindness; 
and learn to respect what is due to themselves from 
others, and what from themselves to others. Thus 
we find that idiots become “rational” under 
favourable ‘‘ circumstances,” and with careful 
training in good “ habits.” W.C, 


Sociatism.—It appears to us that nothing valid cam 
be said against socialism in principle; and that the 
attempts to assail it, or to defend private property on 
the ground of justice, must inevitably fail. The dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, so slightly connected 
as it is with merit and demerit, or even with exertion 
and want of exertion in the individual, is obviously 
unjust; such a feature could not be put into the 
rudest imaginings of a perfectly just state of society ; 
the present capricious distribution of the means of 
life and enjoyment, could only be defended as an ad- 
mitted imperfection, submitted to as an effect of 
causes in other respects beneficial. Again, the moral 
objection to competition, as arming one cach depend 


———=», 





against another, making the good of each a 

upon evil to others, making all who have anything 
to gain or lose, live as in the midst of enemies, by no 
means deserves the disdain with which it is treated 
by some of the adversaries of socialism, and te 
the rest, by Mr. Newman. Socialism as long as 
attacks the existing individualism, is easily trium- 
phant; its weakness hitherto is in what it 

to substitute; the reasonable objections to socialism 
are altogether practical, consisting in difficulties to 
be surmounted, and in the insufficiency of any scheme 
yet promulgated to provide against them; their re- 
moval must be a work of thought and discussion, — 
aided by progressive experiments, and by the general | 
moral improvement of mankind, through good govern- © 
ment and education.—From Westminster Review for ~ 
October. ‘ 
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Critics are not the legisiators, but the judges and police 
of literature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them —Kdinburgh Review. 








Tue Literature of the Exhibition will form a large 
section of our annals for 1850 and 1851, Large 
and singularly unwise, What a compendium of 
folly its true history would be! The fears 
which endeavoured to paralyse execution,—the wild 
Cassandra tones of foreseen evils,—the variety of 
dreadful consequences this Exhibition was to pro- 
duce; and then the foolish, openmouthed 
astonishment when the marvels were displayed,— 
the anticipations of great results, as baseless as the 
fears had been—the careless unexamining accept- 
ance of all that glittered for gold; and now finally 
the grumbling and suspicion excited by the awards ! 

That no one would be satisfied with the awards 
was pretty generally foreseen. Every exhibitor, of 
course, privately believes in his valid claim. But 
the feeling manifested by France is, we regret to 
say it, deeply disgraceful to her—disgraceful to an 
extent she little suspects, implying as it does a 
moral obliquity. The childish braggadoccio spirit 
France manifests, is a standing topic of mirth to 
England and Germany; therefore, only a smile 
passed over ‘our lips when we read the foolish 
flatteries which her journalists petted her with 
& propos to the Exhibition. She was insanely 
envious of England having the “ glory ” of carrying 
out such a scheme; but speedily consoled herself 
with the assurance that, in the first place, the Idea 
was French; in the second place, France surpassed 
all other countries in the articles contributed! Her 
journalists told her so—they dared not tell her 
otherwise. 

Was the Idea taken from France? Suggested 
by the annual “ Exposition” itassuredly was; but 
the greatness of our Exhibition, that which raised 
it above a mere Fair, was the cosmopolitan exten- 
sion of the idea—the making it a Congress for the 
World’s Industry—and this only an impudent 
Frenchman could believe to have been borrowed 
from France, It is well to keep this point in view. 
That which made the Exhibition a great symbol, a 
marking point in history, was the universality of 
its aim: it was not a national, but a cosmopolitan, 

glory. Would France have ever admitted such an 
extension of her Exposition? 

True to her ungenerous and self-betraying ten- 

‘dency to suspect the motives of others, France 
asserts that England’s “ egoism ” and “ commercial 
insolence” originated this scheme—as “a triumn- 
phant defiance to the world—to show how superior 
she was to other nations.” (What a truly French 
motive!) It may be well to remind the reader 
that this scheme of an Exhibition did not originate 
with Manufacturers or Exhibitors—that it was 
steadfastly opposed by the “commercial world,” 
and that only by the aid of incessant propaganda 
could the commercial world be brought to see that 
it was a good thing for all nations, their own, of 
course, included. When we read such base non- 
sense as that which fills French newspapers, when 
we read their ingenious suspicions of far-fetched 
motives for actions which are simple and straight- 
forward, how can we help seeing in their suspicion 
a betrayal of their own motives? Savuusr finely 

* says, that men only credit in others the virtues 
they feel capable of themselves :—‘“ Ubi de magna 
virtule et glorid bonorum memores, que sibi quisque 

* facilia factu putat equo animo accipit ; supra ea 
veluti ficta pro falsis ducit.” 

Having swaggered herself into the belief that in 
every respect she transcended all other nations, 

France is now malignantly reproaching England 
with “ partiality” and “ dread of her superiority,” 
n not awarding her all the prizes. With a disre- 
gard of truth peculiar to semicivilized people, they 
write as if the Jurors had been all English, instead 

_ of English and Foreign, and overlook the fact that, 

in proportion to the number of exhibitors, France 
has received more prizes than England. We are 


happy to say, that the Journal des Débats and 
the République have strongly and convincingly 
reproved the other papers for their miserable 
conduct in this respect. If France were not ina 
semicivilized condition, she would not be so un- 
generous in her suspicions, nor so lost to a sense 
of decency, as not to perceive that these sus- 
picions disgrace her more than England. Suspicion 
is evidence of a low type. All savages are sus- 
picious. 

Leaving this unpleasant topic and turning to the 
Literature of the Exhibition, we cannot but notice 
its singular poverty: the books printed have been 
innumerable, their value is very small, One work, 
however, stands eminent from the mass—a fit re- 
cord of the gigantic scheme; we mean the Oficial 
Illustrated Catalogue, which, in the prodigality and 
accuracy of its illustrations, and the brief yet full 
descriptions accompanying them, stands forth a 
permanent and valuable record of this great In- 
dustrial event. 


AupPHonsE Karr is one of the wittiest and 
pleasantest of the second order of French writers, 
and has one superiority over his Parisian confréres 
—a loving knowledge of Nature, which will always 
endear him to English minds. His last novel, 
Clovis Gosselin, is charming, and may be recom- 
mended to those who “ shudder at French novels,” 
for it is as innocent as need be. It is a simple story 
of an energetic, ambitious mother, who slaves for 
her son’s advancement with a devotion only women 
know. She dreains that he will be a Physician, 
, and replace the old gentleman who pays visits on 
|= piebald horse. ‘That dream she devotes her 

life to accomplish. A pleasant love Idyll weaves 
its silver thread upon this canvas; and altogether 
the tale pleasantly occupies the mind, and leaves it 
with a pleasant impression. 








The only bit of Literary gossip this week has fur- 
| nished us is the subscription set on foot for a 
| statue to MADAME DE SeEviGNE. ‘The lines 
written for her by MeENnAGE ought to be inscribed 
on the statue, as suggested by JuLEs JANIN :— 

** Questa, questa e la man leggiadra e bella 

Ch’ogni cor prende, e, come vuol, l’aggira.”’ 

In other words, This is the charming one who took 
every heart in her hand and swayed it as she 
pleased. If glory justifies a statue, she assuredly 
deserves one beside the best; yet what monument 
can equal that of her incomparable letters ? 
Statues to those whom otherwise we might suffer 
to fall into forgetfulness, may be becoming tributes ; 
we honour ourselves in honouring the good and 
great. But statues to those who live in every 
memory, of what use are they? 





In Germany there is not much activity. Every 
one is reading Gurzkow’s Ritter vom Geiste with 
an avidity almost equal to that which EuGene 
Sue’s novels excited. Such, however, is the dif- 
ference of English and German tastes in matters of 
fiction that English readers find the Ritter ineffably 
wearisome. (Mem. for those who may be induced 
to plunge into German novels.) AUERBACH is 
about to produce a new work, Neues Leben, of 
which report speaks highly. A lively and clever 
correspondent writes to us that “ AvERBACH has 
become rather savage of late, in order to preserve 
his individuality, as he says, or, as others say, his 
brutality. I called upon GurzKow to-day and 
found his lovely little wife at home. His Ritter 
vom Geiste is so interesting that I pass the nights 
in perusing it. But our really great star, Berry 
Paout, will be in Dresden shortly to pass the 
winter here with me. ScuroeDER Devrient 
has been banished from Dresden to-day on account 
of her interest in the people in 1848. Her friends 
give her a parting féte. Sad times these!” Sad 
times, titily! What a bitter sarcasm upon the 
Governmental Powers that a singer’s political sym- 
pathiesean alarm or offend! Mile. Zerr, because 


she sings in London at a Concert for Hungarians, 
is punished in Vienna; ScuroepeR Devrient 
is thought “dangerous” in Dresden, Since the 








miserable farce of Imperial Government acted in 
Rome under the patronage of the Casars, there has 
been no such pitiable, decrepit, and altogether hatefyl 
spectacle as that presented by the Ruling Powers 
in Germany and France at this hour. How long 
can it last? 


BROWNE’S GREEK LITERATURE, 

4 History of Classical Literature. By BR. W, Browne, AA 

2 vols. Beutley, 
Comin after K. O. Miller’s History of Greek 
Literature, Bernhardy’s Grundriss, Bode’s and 
Ulrici’s Geselichten, Schoel’s Littérature Grecque 
and other learned works on this subject, Professor 
Browne’s History presents a modest figure, and 
would suggest derogatory comparisons, did we not 
remember how “het deficient our Literature jg 
in similar works. All depends upon the point of 
view taken: if the book be regarded as an addition 
to Literary History, little can be said for it; if, on 
the other hand, we regard it as a handbook, sup- 
plying a place not yet filled, it may be welcomed ag 
a very acceptable, and on the whole meriturious, 
work. Colonel Mure’s History of Greek Litera. 
ture is for scholars ; this is for the “ general public,” 


This History contains a survey of Greek Poets, 
Historians, Philosophers, and Orators, with bio- 
graphical notices and some critical discussion of a 
not very elaborate kind. The extent of such an 
undertaking necessitates a brevity often amounting 
to dryness; it also implies that a great portion of it 
is mere compilation. The distribution of space is 
somewhat capricious, and might have been benefi- 
cially economized by the omission of the common- 
place reflections. Still more so by the omission of 
the philosophers. In the Literature of a nation, 
Philosophy has no more claim to a place than 
Science; and even if its claim be conceded, Pro- 
fessor Browne is ill-fitted by previous training to 
treat it successfully, Neither his knowledge nor 
capacity can be said to lie in that direction. We 
should urge him to reject all those pages devoted to 
philosophy, and fill their place with more ample ac- 
counts of purely literary works. The chapters on 
the net ey for example, are unwarrantably 
jejune and poor; yet they might be made very in- 
teresting without much trouble. It is true that to 
make them so, would require a greater familiarity 
with them than he seems to have, 

The best pages in the book are those which relate 
to the Homeric Poems. We altogether dissent 
from his conclusions; but the copiousness and 
clearness of his exposition are such as to prove 
that, had he taken the same pains with the other 
portions, he would very materially have improved 
the book. He is a staunch defender of the Unity 
of Composition and Authorship—following Colonel 
Mure very closely. We attach no weight to his 
arguments, but commend them for their clear- 
ness of statement. Some of them, however, seem 
to tell more against his opinion than in favour of 
it. For example, he calls it a proof of Homeric 
unity that the language of the Iliad is, throughout, 
evidently that of one period, “it does not exhibit 
so much variation as might be supposed to take place 
during the course of two successive generations.” 
Now, we beg the reader to observe :— First, that the 
counter hypothesis, declaring that the Homeric 
Poems were collected and written down by Peisis- 
tratus, or under his directions, and ‘were conse- 
quently subjected to severe revision and adaptation 
to the Janguage of that period, cannot be affected 
by such an argument as this ; because unity of lan- 
guage must result from such a process (Dryden’s 
Chaucer is an example in point). Secondly, Pro- 
fessor Browne himself has, in a previous passage, 
thus cut the ground from under his own position. 
At page forty-six he declares that, according to all 
the laws of progress in language, the dialect and 
metre of the Homeric Poems unanswerably prove 
that they must have been recited or sung long 
before they were committed to writing. Porson 
remarked that the digamma must have been pro- 
nounced ; yet no trace of it exists in the manu- 
scripts. “ It is also plain that the slight difference 
between the language of Homer and later Greek, 
when compared with the rapid changes observable 
in other languages, presents a philological anomaly 
very difficult of explanation, except on the hypo- 
thesis that the poems were subjected to much revi- 
sion and adaptation to language of a more advanced 
period.” 

A newspaper is not the arena for the Homeric 
controversy. We content ourselves with intimating, 
that the notion of Unity of Authorship is to our 








minds a delusion fostered by rhetoric and tradi- 
tional errors; and that Professor Browne has in no 
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way altered our view of it. Those holding the 
opposite opinion will, however, be interested by his 

ition. 
ae critic Professor Browne does not shine. He 
deals largely in academic conventionalisms ; and 
very often speaks either from no knowledge or from 
such vague remembrance as to be little better. Has 
he read Sappho since he left College? If so, he 
must permit us to express our surprise- at his 
talking of her “‘nature-loving imagery,” and still 
more at his admitting the miserable trash of 
Ambrose Phillips as “ faithful translations” of her 
two famous poems. How could he ever suppose 
that Sappho would have been famous if she had 
written like this ?— 

‘In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d, 

My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d, 

My feeble pulse forgot to play, 

I fainted, sank, and died away.” 
We beg him to turn to his Greek, and see what 
Sappho did write; he will then know what to think 
of “ faithful translations.” 

We shall not continue this examination of details, 
because a work like the present must be judged 
yather in its totality than in detail; we cordially 
commend it as a general view of the subject. The 
task it attempts is so gigantic, that “ honourable 
mention” may be fairly awarded where the prize 
is withheld; without satisfying the demands of 
crilicism, it may, nevertheless, earn the praise of 
being a meritorious and useful work. It brings 
into convenient compass materials which lie 
scattered broad cast over the great field of literary 
research, and to the public at large it will be 
welcome as the first comprehensive view of the 
whole Literature of Greece which has yet been 
published. 


POEMS BY 
The Poems Posthumous and Collected 
Beddoes, In 2 vols, 
THESE are very interesting volumes. The amount 
of poetic beauty they contain should earn them a 
place in every collection of choice works ; while to 
the poetic student they will be peculiarly interest- 
ing, their very defects suggesting trains of thought 
at once profitable and pleasing. ‘Tu those, and 
they are the greatest number, who regard imagery 
as the main thing in a poem, who look upon the 
gift of poctic expression as the highest of “endow- 
ments, Beddoes will assuredly appear a very con- 
siderable poet. The factitious admiration which 
has been excited for the Old English Dramatists 
will find here matter for further ecstasy. There 
are “passages” in these volumes equal in beauty 
and tragic intensity to almost anything which has 
a place in Lamb’s Specimens. What then? Do 
they prove that Beddoes was a great Poet? They 
simply prove that Beddoes could write splendid 
passages; if you imagine that he who wrote these 
passages could have written fine works, we refer 
you to the collected edition of his works for ample 
proof of the contrary. Like many other wielders 
of grand sonorous diction, like many others with 
the gift of “imagery” (we will not say imagina- 
tion), Beddves exhibits, when you pierce beneath 
the glittering surface, a mind essentially mediocre. 
Take up his works and consider them from any 
point of view you will, except the rhetorical, and 
they are undistinguished from the mass of mediocre 
poems which yearly issue from the press. ‘This 
judgment will sound harsh in the face of the high 
eulogies which these poems have called forth. It 
is, however, perfectly deliberate; and we leave it 
in the hands of impartial readers, if they will 
trouble themselves to examine the poems. Here 
are dramas without any one quality of dramatic 
art, except that power of expression which we have 
before said they possess in unusual intensity. As 
stories they are childish, beyond even what dra- 
matic licence can tolerate. In the delineation of 
character, the setting in action of passions and 
motives, and all those individualizing traits which 
are summed up in the word “characterization,” 
Beddoes stands on precisely the same level as those 
numberless young gentlemen—“ mostly fools”’— 
who gratify the “desire of friends” by publishing 
five acts of blank verse, supposed to be examples 
of Shakspearian art. In our time we have read 
(nay, why hesitate in confessing that we have alsu 
written ?)—a fearful amount of such; their cha- 
racteristics are vividly remembered by us, the more 
so as they have all a strong family resemblance, 
And although we cannot forget the superiority 
which Beddoes manifests in one important quality, 
we must, nevertheless, deliberately assert that in 
respect of dramatic art he is on the same level as 


BEDDOES. 


of Thomas Lovell 
Pickering. 








they are. Beddoes never pays Nature the compli- 
ment of attempting to copy her. In the alembic 
of his wild imagination, Nature becomes transmuted 
into Phantasms; and we should throw aside the 
book in weariness and disgust, were it not for that 
singular and fascinating power he has of investing 
his Phantasms in a garb of beauty. 

Not only the high rare power of characterization, 
and the rare, yet lower one, of representing Life, 
do we utterly deny to Beddoes. He might want 
these and be a considerable writer nevertheless. 
We go further, and deny him the possession of 
that degree of intellectual vigour which manifests 
itself in all poets of worth, as thoughtfulness or 
judgment. There is a great quantity of reflective 
writing in these volumes, yet we scarcely remember 
one new thought—one passage which bore the 
stamp of a superior intelligence. The imagery is 
new, the thoughts have no value. His intellect is 
active—morbidly so—but not deep-seeing. 


Denying him the qualities which constitute all 
fine poets, and separating ourselves widely from 
those critics who have spoken of him as only fine 
poets deserve to be, we must nevertheless justify 
their admiration and our own, by exhibiting the 
power Beddoes does possess. In the remainder 
of our criticism we shall consider him sui generis. 


You cannot open the volumes at random and 
read for many pages without being struck by the 
unusual intensity of the imagery, and poetic emo- 
tion which pulses through the verse. The sombre 
and painful cast of his thoughts, every now and 
then bursting forth into impassioned and somewhat 
lurid magnificence, next arrests your attention. 
You perceive that his mind is morbid. A taint as 
of the charnel house rises from the page. ‘The 
imagery moves amidst graves and skeletons. There 
is little sunlight; it gives place to moonlight, and 
the moon is shining upon broken tombs. Death is 
the great figure moving through this world; 
Death—and the Moral Death called Villainy—for 
which Life and Love are used but as foils of con- 
trast. His hymns are dirges: his love songs have 
the plaintive wail of despair. ‘To read his poems 
is like passing through galleries filled with Spanish 
pictures—endless variations of the theme of Death ! 
Nothing but crucifixions, or emaciated monks 
seated in lonely sorrow gazing at a skull! Every- 
where the Shadow of Death chilling the fair aspect 
of sunny Life! 

Here are some samples :— 

‘* Marc. (solus.) Then who hath solitude, like 

mine, that is not 
The last survivor ofa city’s plague, 
Eating the mess he cooked for his dead father? 
Who is alone but I? there’s fellowship, 
In churchyards and in hell: but I!—no lady’s ghost 
Did ever cling with such a grasp of love 
Unto its soft dear body, as I hung 
Rooted upon this brother. I went forth 
Joyfully, as the soul of one who closes 
His pillowed eyes beside an unseen murderer, 
And like its horrible return was mine, 
To find the heart, wherein I breathed and beat, 
Cold, gashed, and dead, J.et me forget to love, 
And take a heart of venom: let me make 
A stair-case of the frightened breasts of men, 
And climb into a lonely happiness ! 

Again :— 

“ Ermin, Had I been waked 
By torchlight in my eyes, and by a voice 
That said ‘your babes are burning, stabbed your 

husband,— 
Room on your bosom for their murderer's kisses!’ 
Why, that to this were tickling to a stab, 
A pin- wound to an hell-jawed, laughing gash,” 


Again :— 
** ANTICIPATION OF EVIL TIDINGS,° 


‘*T fear there is some maddening secret 
Hid in your words (and at each turn of thought 
Comes up a scull), like an anatomy 
Found in a weedy hole, ’mongst stones and roots 
And straggling reptiles, with his tongueless mouth 
Telling of murder.” 

In short, Beddoes seems to be speaking through 
one of his characters when he makes him say— 

“ Methinks 

The look of the world’s a lie, a face made up 

O’er graves and fiery depths: and nothing's true 

But what is horrible.’ 

We will add to these examples an exquisite pas- 
sage :— 

** Lady. And therefore earth and all its ornaments, 
Which are the symbols of humanity 
In forms refined, and efforts uncompleted, 
Graceful and innocent, temper the heart 
Of him who muses and compares them skilfully, 





To glad belief and tearful gratitude, 
This is the sacred source of poesy 
‘ Sybil. While we are young, and free from care, 
we think so. 
But, when old age or sorrow brings us nearer 
To spirits and their interests, we see 
Few features of mankind in outward nature ; 
But rather signs inviting us to heaven. - 
I love flowers too; not for a young girl’s reason, 
But because these brief visitors tous 
Rise yearly from the neighbourhood of the dead, 
To show us how —- and more lovely 
Their world is; and return thither again, 
Like parting friends that beckon us to follow, 
And lead the way silent and smilingly, 
Fair is the season when they come to us, 
Unfolding the delights of that existence 
Which is below us: ’tis the time of spirits, 
Who with the flowers, and like them, leave their 


graves : 

But when the earth is sealed, and none dare come 
Upwards to cheer us, and man’s left alone, 

We have cold, cutting winter. For no bridal, 

Ex epting with the grave, are flowers fit emblems.” 


We hope you have admired the sad beauty of 
these lines, and noted how even the flowers only 
recal to him the “neighbourhood of the dead’’; 
and now read this on Immortality :— 


“Can Wolfram die? Ay, as the sun doth set: 
It is the earth that falls away from light ; 

Fixed in the heavens, although unseen by us, 
The immortal life and light remain triumphant. 
And therefore you shall never see me wail, 

Or drop base waters of an ebbing sorrow; 

No wringing hands, no sighings, no despair, 
No mourning weeds will t betake me to; 

But keep my thought of him that is no more, 
As secret as great nature keeps his soul, 

From all the world ; and consecrate my bein 

To that divinest hope, which none can know of 
Who have not laid their dearest in the grave, 
Farewell, my love,—I will not say to thee 
Pale corpse,—we do not part for many days, 

A little sleep, a little waking more, 

And then we are together out of life,’’ 


We close these passages with another on Death— 
to show how he rings the changes on his constant 
theme :— 

“SWEET TO DIE. 
**Ts it notsweet to die? for, what is death, 
But sighing that we ne'er may sigh again, 
Getting at length beyond our tedious selves; 
But trampling the last tear from poisonous sorrow, 
Spilling our woes, crushing our frozen hopes, 
And passing like an incense vut of man? 
Then, if the body felt, what were its sense, 
Turning to daisies gently in the grave, 
If not the soul's most delicate delight 
When it does filtrate, through the pores of thought, 
In love and the enamelled flowers of song?” 


We must reserve for a future number the ex- 
tracts which will show his genius under other 
aspects. If we have insisted somewhat on this one 
aspect of Death, it is because it is predominant in 
his poems, and indicates a morbid activity of mind, 





MELLY’S KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 
Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. By George Melly- 


2 vols. i lburn and Co. 
(Second Notice.) 


WE resume our extracts from this agreeable book, — 
although limitations of space forbid our quoting half — 
the passages we had marked. 


Miss Martineau was the first to give our pre- 
possessions in favour of the Camel a shock, and _ 
we hardly thanked her for it, though never doubt- — 
ing that her statement was nearer the truth than © 
those eulogistic pictures of meekness and endurance 
which had given us our ideas of the Camel. Mr. 
Melly, though not quite so harsh to the “ Ship of © 
the Desert,” is decidedly for protesting against the | 
current notions, iy) 


‘My earliest recollections of them are based on — 
those veracious publications, in which elephants pick _ 
up young children and place them carefully on their 
backs, and camels gallop for days unvepiningly over 
sandy deserts, never halting, though without both © 
food and water—such are the camels of our tender _ 
years, such are not the camels of our experience, || 
Instead of this poetic patience, they grow] savagely, _ 
making one of the most disagreeable noises I ever _ 
heard, and turn round striving to get up as you load 
them. But when once their burden is properly ad- fi 
justed they are perfectly quiet, and become tractable ii 
as soon as you have taken your seat. nt 

“Ihad a camel from Dongola to Gebel Berkel, 
who would not let me turn on my saddle or put my ih 
hand in my pocket without turning viciously round | 
with a fierce growl. I had another that by way of — 
contrast would walk quietly to within shot of a covey 

| 
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of partridges, then stop, and allow mea good aim at 
them, All camels, heneue, stand fire.” 


After longer experience he writes :— 

‘* All my interest about these animals is lessening 
fast. It is impossible to imagine how provoking they 
can make themselves, and did contrive to make them- 
selves, day after day. Some would run away—some, 
by way of contrast, not only would not run, they 
would not move. Some were 4 * lying down— 
some could not be persuaded to kneel: but mine 
beat all the rest in camel-like amiability, On an 
average he howled six hours a day, a kind of music 
such as no one can conceive who has not heard it. 
He would stand doggedly still, till forced by blows to 
lie down ; and every time I turned round, . howled 
fiercer than ever.” 


The lover of Natural History will regret that 
Mr. Melly should not have devoted more space to 
the record of his observations in that department, 
for which the opportunities were great. He keeps 
his eye open, however, and incidentally mentions 
many little facts :— 

“It is curious to observe the prevalence of the 
sandy colour of the soil in the creatures that have to 
exist upon it, Sandy coloured eagles devour sandy 
coloured vipers and lizards, which in their turn prey 
on grasshoppers and slugs of the same complexion: 
and partridges and sparrows, by means of their resem- 
blance to the ground, avoid the prying eyes of the 
falcons and hawks.” 


He did not see much of the Hippopotamus, but 
informs us that many hundred natives are on the 
look out for that elegant and fascinating animal, 





the British Consul having offered a reward of 
£1000 for two. The Arabs, not urged by scientific | 
curiosity, and having no Zoological Gardens, re- | 
gard the Hippo with other feelings than those 
which animate the British breast; for these beasts 
are numerous and destructive, not so much by 
eating as by trampling down whole fields of corn 
and beans. When Night descends, they emerge 
from the river and roll their unwieldly bodies in 
the fields, making a peculiar noise all the while. 
But the Arabs, though they know the sound and 
hate the beast, take no active measures to rid them- 
selves of it, “ probably because it is Allah’s will, 
and partly, also, from their aversion to going out in | 


the dark.” 


“ The inhabitants of an island, a short distance | 
below Berber, applied, while we-were at Khartoum, | 
for troops to drive away these midnight revellers, | 
and a hundred soldiers were despatched hippopotami- 
hunting. Troops are made all sorts of uses of in the, 
East ; a battalion of infantry was sent boar-hunting | 
in the Delta last year, owing to the great devastation | 
committed by these animals who were rooting up | 
acres ofcotton. I think this sporting must be more | 
amusing than the frontier work against the Shellouk | 
tribes, north of Kordofan,” 





| the 
Who does not remember that story in Herodotus | the 7 


tunic waistcoat, and full sleeves of pink silk and 
gold, silk stockings, a magnificent scarf round his 
waist, tarboosh, diamond star, and several gold 
chains. 

‘On his right hand sat Ali Bey Hassib, the 
Governor of Berber, and a few other grandees sat 
near him, in full costume. 

“ His reception of us was very courteous: fora few 
minutes he spoke to the Governor of Berber ; he then 
gave his entire attention to us, reading our firman, 
passport, and letters of introduction. The conversa- 
tion was in Italian, of which he possess a limited 
knowledge ; we had, however, been told that he was 
also familiar with English and French, We inquired 
where it would be agreeable to him that we should 
pitch our tents; he answered by presenting us with 
a capital house. On asking where we could find a 
boat, he replied that his own would be ready for us 
in three days. On mentioning camels, he promised 
to have thirty ready to meet us at Berber. Ata hint 
respecting the forwarding of our letters, he volunteered 
to send them by a special messenger from station to 
station on swift dromedaries to Assouan, whence men 
would run with them on foot to Cairo, and then they 
would proceed in the usual course. In short, he 
promised everything we wanted, gave us coffee and 
pipes, and then we took our leave.” 


The civility and attention they met with seem to 


have been unusual. Visits and presents followed 
fast :-— 





* Another visitor followed Monsieur R ; then | 
came a basket of parsley, lettuce, radishes, pome- 
granates, lemons, and sugar-canes from the apothe- | 
cary; and, finally, the Pacha’s head man, with a 
small quantity of milk, and many apologies for the 
cows not being more productive. 

“ The next morning was passed in paying visits to 
our obliging friends. We first walked through a 





garden of vines, oranges, pomegranates, and jessamine 

trees, to the house of the apothecary; in an ante- | 
room we met the doctor and one of the ministers of | 
the Catholic Church. We then entered a large 

divanned room, hung with Napoleon pictures, with | 
its curtained windows looking particularly cool and | 
comfortable. We sat round in solemn conclave, our | 


Che Arts. 


VIVIAN AT THE BLOOMER BALL, 

For a fiasco complete, extravagant, unredeemed 
and unredeemable for the perfect frustration of ali 
expectations, the Bloomer Ball given on Wed. 
nesday at the Hanover-rooms, transcends all m 
experience. Palmam qui meruit ferat ; let merit 
carry off the palm, and the greatest of failures 
sinks abashed before this! ‘The amount of excited 
curiosity may be estimated by the fact, that quite 
early in the evening the rooms were crowded with 
notabilities. Mixed up with a nameless fashionable 
mob, there were a German Duke, one of the 
Editors of a great morning journal, a Parlia- 
mentary Poet, the “handsomest man in Europe,” 
an old beau of the peerage, a famous but f, ing 
baronet, Punch, several artists, certain peers, 
many blackguards, and such a tohu bohu ag 
Kossuth himself could not gather together. But 
no women! What came the crowd to see? A 
Bloomer shaken in the waltz! Fifty Bloomers, a 
hundred Bloomers,—women young, daring, plea- 
sure-loving, radient in new and piquant costumes, 
saucy with the insolence of fascination, delirious 
with excitement, civilized Menads, not irreproach- 
able in morals. That is what the crowd came to 
see, thinking that the lights, the music, the hum of 
voices, the bright glances of eyes flashing up from 
their languor, and the very air infected with gaiety, 
would form a fitting accompaniment to the New 
Costume, which was henceforth to invest the person 
of the “emancipated mind.” That and nothing 
else. What did they see? <A few, very few women 
of that class which it makes the heart ache to think 
of, in finery as poor and faded as their own un- 
happy lives! 

How shall I describe my disappointment? At 
an hour when the bed candle is usually admitted, I 
closed one of the wisest books that was ever 
written, and left that study where the good and 


friends in full Turkish costume, while lemonade | great keep serene empire, to dress myself for this 
gezeuse, coffee, and pipes were handed round, con- | Bloomer Ball, of which I had heard so much, 


versing of the climate, the rate of mortality, diseases, | 
and other lively matters too numerous to mention. I | 
ascertained that there is a great mortality in children | 
from three to seventeen years. If they survive that 
age, they live to their appointed time ; but at thirty- 


What visions of lovely women lured me forth ! what 
Syren veices called to me from the deeps! what 


| made me anxious to be there, I am ashamed to 
think of ! 


Enough, I went. A mob had collected 


five they look shrivelhd and old; notwithstanding | in Hanover-square ; and through this yelling mob, 
which, however, they manage to exist till eighty or | intolerant of innovation, loving a riot, and not fas- 


ninety, and further south toa hundred, 


with trellis- 


ear. We were received in a large room, with 
sual devoirs, and found Monsieur R—— trans- 


of Croesus, King of Lydia, to whom the people | acting businesss with several native merchants, in 


come imploring aid because “a great thing of a| their white robes, turbans, and scarfs, 


Our | to run the gauntlet of that mob’s 
might at any moment end in violence. 
therefore, turned back. 
there were nota dozen Bloomers present ; and such 
Bloomers !—ye Gods, such Guys! 
Afterwards | * 


| tidious in the selection of language, the cab made 
“ We next called on Monsieur R——, in whose | difficult way. 
ard we saw a young giraffe, about nine or ten feet and turned back frightened. 


igh, and quite tame ; and an antelope as large as a | courage to adopt the costume, it re 
donkey, with two horns at least a yard long. 


friend had the best garden in Khartoum, 
covercd walks, made of vines, which bear throughout } 


Many Bloomers were discouraged, 
If it required some 
— heroism 

erision, which 
Many, 
When I entered the room 


Two or three 


‘emancipated minds,” with persons endowed, I 


boar,” as Herodotus in his naive style calls it— | came in a very intelligent Turk, handsomely dressed, | am willing to believe, with great “ beauty of intel- 
eves xpqyax weya—is ravaging their country, and and wearing a diamond star round his neck, who lect,” but otherwise not prepossessing—these evi- 


Creesus “forthwith equips a troop of horsemen | 
to despatch the monster. The passage just quoted 
calls itto mind, Indeed, as Mr. Melly remarks, | 


deprived of the society of his wives and family.”’ 


spoke French fluently, Like Latiffe Pacha, and | dently the Priestesses of the New Creed—walked 
many others here, he is in honourable banishment, | about, hard and triumphant. The others were of 
| that class which no man can think of seriously 


it is impossible to traverse those countries without Of course their appearance excited great specula- | without ineffable sadness, and of them this pen 
being everywhere delighted by coming upon some , tion:— shall write no word approaching to ridicule. 
living commentary on ancient writers. But what! ‘ They area little puzzled when they speculate These dozen women were scattered through the 
reflections this fact suggests as to the slowness of | upon what brought us to their remote corner of the | rooms crowded with men, who jeered, leered, and 
Progress ! | world ; and to add to their mystification, they cannot, | cheered them as they danced. 
But we must not indulge reflections; rather let | ee certain reasons, avoid regarding us with @ con- | mol outside. 
id in Wieden oo "| 8 erable amount of respect, mingled with a slight | be 
us accompany our au | addition of awe. The fact is, it has got abroad that Had Bl b ~~ pe aca 
“Khartoum, seen from the river, is a long mud _/ our firman contained denunciations unusually strin- | most part. Had the Bloomers been Monkeys ex- 
wall, with several houses just peering above it, among | gent against all and sundry, who wanted to eat dirt hibiting for money, the men would have behaved 
which the most conspicuous is the residence of the | by exhibiting the slightest degree of neglect or re- | more politely! It was no doubt a painfully gro- 
Governor, with its offices, the old Government } missness in” looking after our safety, comfort, and  tesque sight, that of the Bloomer Quadrille : women 
House, and the Catholic Chapel and Mission, - We | pleasure. Every one argues that such commands aged in their youth, with a look at once faded and 
proceeded to the Governor's offices, through a large from such a source mean something, and the upshot | bold, dressed like the actresses of a strolling com- 
open ground, in which two companies of troops, the | is, that we were immediately set down as illustrious pany, intensely conscious of being looked’ at, and 
best dressed and accoutred of any I have seen since I | strangers of a most illustrious gencration. , i 
left Europe, were changing guard, each company led | 
by a soldier with a bedstead on his bayonet. He | ation respecting us that incre¢ 
being the officer, and the only one allowed such a 


I told you of the 
The mob inside was as brutal, only 
tter dressed, and wearing moustachios for the 


dancing with loose legged cavaliers, picked up 
; Heaven knows where—a sight such as | shall never 
ased in extravagance | forget, so painful, ‘so absurd, so hideous, And 


: a every hour. Among other veracious statements, it | this w. Ball! If Bl ism is not utterly dis- 
Juxury, the rest alw: F . We! ) ‘ = gee , nis was a Ball ! oomerism is not utterly 
) est always sleeping on the ground € | was affirmed that a gentleman, with his hareem, was | discredited and extinguished by this, I shall be 


next arrived at a court in which were several brass | -n'to be ‘oad, who was a Pacha with thre . 

ieces, then entered a large room fitted up with re tee aoe eena with three diamond ote amazed. Who could for a moment compare the 

urkish divans and European chairs. This was | on each breast and neck, and prodigious gold epau- costume there worn with that of an ordinary ball 
the Divan.” ‘Yeftes on each shoulder. One of our friends, who | dress? No one but a child or a bumpkin who 

“At one end sat Latiffe Pacha, General in the knew something of us, was asked if the great man thinks the actresses at a Fair are “ radient forms of 
Army, Admiral of the Fleet, and Governor of the | about to visit them really was greater than any Pacha _ light.” 
Soudan, from Phile to the furthest possessions of the | of their acquaintance. Our friend set the matter at | 
Pacha of Egypt. He looks like a man capable, of | rest, by assuring his eager questioner that afl Pachas 
being all this and more, as he possesses a fine figure, | were as nothing to the least of us, for they were 
a good face set off with a remarkably fair complex- obliged to do the bidding of their master—but that 
jon, and a beautifully trimmed mustache and beard | we were our own masters, and did exactly as we 
as black as jet. These advantages were assisted by | pleased. There was a fervant exclamation respecting 
the handsomest Asiatic dress I have seen—a suit of | the goodness of Allah, and the querist walked away, 
dark blue cloth, richly embroidered, red and gold | asan Irishman would phrase it, ‘ bothered entirely.’” 


“ Long before our arrival, rumours were in circu- 


About one o’clock there came an accession of 
| Bloomers, a bevy of Gauls, somewhat better dressed, 
| but the Bartholomew Fair stamp ineffaceable on all. 
As the men seemed to get more and more riotous, 
I thought it time to depart, and I did so, convinced 
that Bloomerism was quashed. I remembered that 


| a Lady Correspondent from Dresden had told me 
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how the Tailors there have taken a large building 
in the Altmarkt which they christen Academie der 
Kleiderkunst, or Academy of the Art of Tailoring, 
and are there occupied in inventing a sort of na- 
tional costume, in order to do away with French 
fashions, against which their pride revolts. Success 
to them! But this appears to me to be the case 
with all reforms, whether of politics, language, or 
costume, viz., they must pass to a higher stage 
through modifications of existing things. Bloomer- 
jsm will fail as the Phonetic System failed—the 
change is too sudden, the leap too great. 

Home I drove, sad and thoughtful. My expec- 
tations had not only been disappointed, but I had 
seen Human Nature under aspects by no means 


favourable: the mob outside, the mob inside, and | 


those poor creatures flaunting in satin, driving 


one’s thoughts in upon one’s soul to brood there | 


in sadness. Above shone the cold stars, distant 
and dim. Around all was silent. My wearied head 
was soon reposing on the pillow, and I too passed 
into silence. 


THEATRES. 
Want of space prevents our doing more than 
simply recording that Miss Laura Keene made a 
successful début at the Olympic in the Lady of 
Lyons; that Morris Barner has worked up an 
old and amusing story into a very amusing farce, 
Circumstantial Evidence, at the Strand Theatre ; 
that Miss GLyn has been reading Shakspeare at 
the Whittington Club; and that Ingomar, that 
queer German play (in which ANDERSON made a 
dash at low comedy) has been revived at Sadler’s 
Wells to give Puevps the part of the Barbarian, 
which we hear he plays very skilfully. 


Organisations uf the People, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 
——_— ~<>-_— 
INFLUENCE OF CO-OPERATION ON PUFFING, 





An Association of Journeyman Hatters have com- | 


menced business at J2, Broughton-road, Salford. The 
miseries of unlimited competition, the abuse of the power 
of capital, have taught the working classes that ‘‘ union 
is their only strength’’! but painful experience has like- 
wise shown that strenzth to be wasted, for the most part, 
in combinations for the raising of wages, in the forced 
idleness of strikes. By united labour, therefore, they 
now seek to maii.tain themselves and their families, and 
if not in every instance able to compete with the nomi- 
nal cheapness of the low-priced tradesman, they hope 


in the quality and workmanshipof their goods to guarantee | 


to all customers the fullest value of their orders. 

Those who look beyond the work to the worker, who 
feel that custom itself has its morality, and that the 
working classes of England have been stinted of 
their due reward in money, health, and knowledge, 
will surely aid a movement which tends to substitute 
airy workshops for dens of filth and fever, fair prices for 
starvation wages, fellowship for division, and moral as 
well as practical self-government for mechanical obe- 
dience, or thraldom bitterly felt, and by the peaceful, 
healthy, intelligent, and gradual processes of labour, to 
check the blind and sudden struggles of want. 

The Old Garratt Store, Manchester, is a new store, 
doing a portion of its business with the Central Agency 
of London. At No. 31, Brook-street, Old Garratt, near 
the Carpenters’-hall, this industrial coéperative associa- 
tion has been established by working men. The objects 
of this society are to supply its members and others with 
articles of consumption of the best quality at a reason- 
able rate, and to direct them to the production of 
agricultural and manufactured wealth, so as to supply 
their material and cducational wants, improve their 
social and domestic condition, and generally diffuse the 
benefits of codperative unity. ‘The capital is raised in 
one pound shares, each member has two shares, and 
ag one shilling for entrance fee, and instalments of not 
ess than tareepence per week, until the whole be paid 
up, five per cent. per annum interest allowed on all paid 
up shares. ‘The profits after retaining one tenth for 
secular educational purposes, and one tenth for a sunk 
fund will be divided amongst the members in proportion 
to their outlay. In case of sickness or distress, a part 
of the shares may be withdrawn, thus answering the 
a ype of a Trades’ Union, Benefit Society, or Savings 


ank, and industrious classes and all in the district who | 


are'desirous of sceing the present system of isolation 
superseded, are asked to give them all the assistance in 
their power. 

_ This store does not yet receive all the support it has a 
right to expect from friends near, able to add useful 
influence to its proceedings, and in some moral measure 
pledged to do so. But on another visit I hope to find it 
possessing the codperation of all its rightful allies. 

The store at 13, Swan-street, Manchester, under the 


superinteudence of Mr. Lloyd Jones, is a branch of the | 


Central Agency, 76, Chariotte-street, London. It is 
well situated, well stocked and bears the appearance of 
& promising business shop. 

I'he account of the two stores first named is rendered 
(with slight omissions) in the words of the placards 
issued by the directors, and it is on this account chiefly, 
that I use their statements. The old verbiage and 
bombast, which pretended to cure all human ills, and 
reform the entire navigable world, by a single grocer’s 





| shop, or isolated hatter’s ‘block, is now falling into 

| desuetude; and a modest good sense, moderate in its 

| professions, but not less faithful in performance, is taking 
the place of the old hyperbolism of reform. 

All over East Lancashire I observe new mills being 
erected, all of them large, manyof them elegant struc- 
tures, much more elegant and tasteful than their common- 
place, gloomy, prison-like predecessors. The cotton- 
trade people flourish in these days. At Padiham the 
working classes are taking advantage of this vegetable 
prosperity. Seventy-five operatives have subscribed as 
many shares of £25, and built an admirable mill, both as 
respects strength and style. Its complete fitting up 
| with machinery will raise its entire cost to about £7000. 
The shares are being augmented to effect its finish. Its 
rise has been rapid. WhenI went over it a few weeks 

ago its machinery was beginning to be placed in it. If 
| these operatives do not get rich by their plan, they are 
pretty certain to get knowledge, position, and the incal- 
culable pleasure of being their own masters. Already 
it is being spoken of as am asylum for some men who, on 
| account of their opinions, have been injured in their 
employment by other masters. Thus codperation enables 
a operatives to become the protectors of their own 
Cla 6. 
|  Itis not likely that any of these new capitalists will 
fall into the narrow selfishness of too many of the present 
race of masters. These riving coOperators everywhere 
make provision for the education and final emancipation 
of their employés, which promises a better future for 
industry. 

Some political lecturers have lately been round, speak- 
ing against ccOperation, on the ground that it makes 
men into masters and capitalists. So much the better. 
The more the merrier. Let the workman have his turn ; no 
harm will happen if the chance comes round to every man. 

A:y how there will come moral good out of these 
coiperative schemes. ‘The pretension of honesty is good 
—it ‘eads to ‘he reali'y. Protesting, aa all codperators 
do, against the present false system of trade, they en- 
deavour to avoid it, and bit by bit they succeed. Witness 
the plain, and therefore pleasant, statement made by the 
Central Codperative Agency of London, of the goods 
they supply. They confer (as I have observed in a 
former letter) as much benefit on society by the quality 
of their statements as by the quality of their articles; 
and all codyeration inclines to proportional language. 
Disliking competition, it naturally avoids its besetting 
vice of exaggeration to sell its strife-begotten wares. 

Puffing has become a moral nuisance which ought no 
longer to be endured. When a man tells me, as is done 
by show bills at many stations on the Midland line, that 
my ‘‘ railway expenses may be saved” by buying his tea at 
his shop, I not only disbelieve him, I am disgusted with 
| him and his tea too. If I do not soon learn to dislike 
| tea itself, I am sure that I could no more drink the de- 
| coction procured from —— than I could Epsom 
| Salts, in which Pil. cochia had been dropped with 
| a view to flavour it. If a tradesman tells me he has 

** the finest bacon ever imported,’’ how am I to prove it; 
| and if I cannot prove it, why does he tellit me? Am 1 
| to take his word? A dozen other Corn-factors, in the 
same street, tell me the same thing, The “ finest’ hog 
that ever was, cannot Lave been Eas enough to have 
| filled a dozen shops at once. He who tells me what I 
| cannot prove, and what 1 cannot believe, must mean to 
| deceive me; and if he will deceive me in his window, 
| how do I know that he will not deceive me over his 
| counter? The man who will lie in his placard, will not seru- 
| ple to lie in his dealings. Iam sure that there is a wide- 
spread sickness being felt at this offensive inflation ; and 
even poor and humble tradesmen in every part of the 
country are conceiving a repugnance to the practice, and 
refusing to fall in with it, and poorer working-men (from 
whom it is not to be expected), and from poor working- 
women (from whom it is less to be expected), are avoid- 
ing those shops which offend taste and truth in their 
puffings. I have seen this done, and have ascertained 


when the trade of truth will be as profitable as the trade 


game’ 


’ in many places. ON, 





SinceRITY AND TRUTH BEFORE ALL Tutncs,—The 
| feeling which we are considering (Conscientiousness) 

is the most important of all, because it regulates the 
proper action of all the others, by confining them 
within the bounds of what is right. It makes us 
desire ‘* to do to others as we would they should do 
tous,’’ and to love truth and sincerity above all things. 
| It is painfully evident to all who think upon the sub- 
| ject, how much the world needs the proper cultiva- 
| tion, exercise, and direction of this faculty. It is 
| disheartening to contemplate the vast area which 








| ** Vanity Fair" occupies, in which each acts a part, 
| each wears a mask, each endeavours to deceive his 
neighbour by passing for something more or less than 
he is, and each is satisfied with mere seeming, without 
| being or doing. Love of approbation is the prime 
| mover; the craving for distinction, not excellence— 
toappear, notto be. Praise is the grand desideratum; 
| and as to be virtuous is often too difficult or too 
troublesome, the semblance is assumed of whatever 
will best secure the approbation of society, The de- 
| velopment of a large conscientiousness can alone 
| counteract the wide-spreading and infectious ten- 
| donee. We must strengthen the love of truth, of 
| sincerity, of candour, in our children, and begin early 
| to make them feel heartily ashamed of taking credit 
| which is not strictly their due. Never neglect an 
| Opportunity of showing how mean, how dishonest it 
is.—Educationof the Feelings, by Charles Bray, 








it by questioning, and I know that the day is coming | in that matter. 


| 


} 
} 








~~ 
(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWBVER EXTRENB, 


ARE ALLOWED AN BXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONB.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversiea, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. It, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF’S CHARGE. 
October 27, 1851. 

Sin,—As you profess to conduct your paper for a 
social and religious purpose, 1 take for granted that 
you would not desire to accomplish your object by 
unrighteous means, 

You stated in your number for October 11, that the 
Bishop of Llandaff, in his recent charge, has made 
the ‘crushing confession,” that “the Church of 
England is not the Church of the people ;"’ and you 
have given with inverted commas the words, * Still, 
the Church of England is not the Church of the sl 
ple,” as if these were the Bishop’s words, Now, 
the fact is, that the Bishop never said anything of 
the sort. His words, which are garbled as above, are 
these :— 

“The Church of this diocese, it cannot be denied, is 
not, to the extent which we should desire, the Church of 
the people.” 

You have applied to the Church generally what he 
only said of the Church in the diocese of Llandaff; 
and you have altogether omitted the qualification with 
which he has made the statement even with respect 
to that. You have kept back from your readers the 
fact, that in thirty years the ee of the diocese 
has increased from 150,000 to 357,000, which is suf- 
ficient to account for and explain the statement; and 
you have shut your eyes to the Bishop’s words, p. 53, 
in which he ts speaking of the Church of England, 
and says :—‘* Our Church is not, as it is too uently 
regarded in Wales, the Church of the rich only, dué 
of the poor also,” 

Sir, I take for granted that truth is your object, and 
persuade myself that you will not hesitate to retract 
a statement which you have so incautiously made. 

A CLercyMAn or THE Diocese or LLANDAFP, 





THE TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
48, Mornington-place, October 24, 1851, 
Str,—Finding from the remarks upon me in your 
paper of the 18th instant, that you have been led into 
a gross error, in consequence of the inaccuracy of a 
part of the report of the inauguration of the Tempe- 
rance League, at Exeter-hall, They to set you right 


In that report I am stated to have asked—“ Did any 


of falsehood is now. I ought to write Aas been, fur lam | of them think that our Saviour ever partook of 
glad to be able to say that the trade of falseho.d does not | wine?” 


pay now half so wellas it did, and is altogether a — | or partook of intozicating wine?’’ The effect of this 


Whereas it should have been, ** ever made 


omission, I am sure you will allow, entirely alters the 
character of my question, 

Being chairman upon that occasion, a paper was 
handed to me, with the question of, ** What do the 
teetotalers say to the miracle of our Saviour turning 
the water into wine?’’ This paper I read, and 
stated, for the information of the querist, that the 
teetotalers had already largely discussed that sub- 
ject, and also settled it to their entire satisfaction ; 
and that their opinions might be found in various 
Temperance publications. Now, as this question was 

ut to teetotalers, and as I was then add a 
eos number of those persons, I asked “If any of 


| them thought that our Saviour ever made or partook 


of intoxicating wine?" 
“No,” 
After this explanation you will, no doubt, find that 
ou owe me an apology. ‘The insertion of this 
etter will, however, satisty— Yours respectfully, 
Gro. CrvIksHANK. 


HOMCOPATHY A HUMBUG. 
Liverpool, October 27, 1851, 

Sirn,—That a whole page of your most excellent 
paper ‘eee? have +> cen » in its last — 
to such a subject as Homeopathy, terming it “ 
Medical Question of the Day,’’ caused me no very 
agreeable surprise. Why, Sir, there is not a right- 
thinking and honest man, who, after giving the mat- 
ter a fair and close examination, has not pronounced 


Homeopathy an insane idea or 8 vile deception, 


The universal 1eply was 
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A few weeks since, the renowned chemist Liebig, 
being at a dinner party in Liverpool, his opinion of 
Hahnemann’s doctrines was asked; and his reply 
was :—* Sir, we have no wordin the German language 
sufficiently expressive; but there is one in English 
most suitable: it is hambug!”’ 

Well, it is proposed to found in this country a col- 
lege for its students! Truly, the names of its ap- 
pointed professors would be immortal ; but who would 
enviously desire to share their future celebrity ? 

Your always very attentive reader and ——, 

IDEO, 





TO JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
London, October 27, 1851. 

Frienp anp Brotngr,—A nation, like a man, is 
only responsible for its own deeds. It is free will 
alone that constitutes the ground of morality. The 
slave can do no wrong. 

It is very true that, whether we speak of men or 
aggregates of men, the world has none but willing 
slaves. None need serve but such as deserve it. It 
is certainly no man’s fault but our own, or of our 
fathers, if we Italians live in a state of division and 
thraldom. A little more wisdom on their part, a 
little more daring on our own, would ei her have 
placed us above all need of revolution, or would 
render it a very short and easy work. $ matters 
stand, however, we have lost the privile _ of judging 
and acting for ourselves. If, for inste sce, we think 
we had enough of the Pope, and turn him out, up 
start the Catholic powers, up, if need be, start the 
schismatic and heretic also, and force him down our 
throats. It is for a cessation of this humiliating state 
of things that an Italian would give his life. For 
my own part, were it possible to rid Italy of her 
foreign rulers, and so to strengthen her by any bond 
of union or unity as to sereen her from future 
outrage on their part, I should deem rebellion or 
conspiracy in Italy the most unnatural of crimes. 

Give mea country, and my very love for it will 
make me a Conservative. 

I do not mean by that that I would sit down and 
put up with brutalizing despotism or arrogant 
aristocracy, but henceforth all opposition should be 

acifie and legal. I would only trust the unerring 
instincts of human progress, the omnipotence and 
incomprehensibility of opinion. I think that all 
political problems, with the exception of the sacred 
principle of nationality, are so many-sided and com- 
plicated that they can only admit of calm and delibe- 
rate solution ; a recourse to violent means, an appeal 
to the sword, is only likely to lead to the establish- 
ment of the right of the strongest. This is as much 
as to say that, warmly as I advocate revolution in 
Italy, in Poland, in Hungary, earnestly would I 
deprecate and abhor it in France, England, or America; 
and much as I find to love and admire in you, I can 
feel no sympathy with Ledru Rollin or with other 
French agitators with whom you associate. Their 
cause is not our cause, The French have been their 
own masters since the days of Louis XI. Surely 
it cannot be supposed that a weak bigot like that 
king, a sickly voluptuary like his successor, a stage- 
humbug like the “Grand Monarch,”’ or any other 
of their Valois or Bourbons, or that Louis Philippe 
or Louis Napoleon, could keep so many millions in 
check, if the vast majority of those millions were not 
at heart little Valois or Bourbons, Louis Philippes 
and Louis Napoleons in miniature. Have not the 
French for the last sixty years tried all that revolution 
can do for them? and has not every successive 
attempt carried them a step further from what men 
understand to be rational freedom? is not every idol 
they have set up a thousand times more helpless, 
more hideous, more contemptible, and yet more 
powerful, more successful in his liberticide attempts, 
then his predecessor? Napoleon, Louis Philippe, 
Louis Napoleon! Truly a pitiable climax! 

But you will say, “‘ What blinds the people to 
their own interests, what makes them forgetful of 
their dignity, their honour, their manhood, is their 
helpless ignorance, their inexperience of public life, 
the thousand religious and political trammels with 
which the long prevalence of abuse and convention- 
ality has cumbered them. It is only by violence that 
such fetters can be shaken off. The whole edifice is 
rotten. ‘Total demolition must precede all attempts 
at reconstruction.”’ 

It may be so, though I do not think so, Let it be 
granted that the majority are wrong and the mi- 
nority right, what can be gained by a plot or a riot, 
by a coup de main, which may, for a moment, give 
the minority the helm of the state? On the morrow 
of a successful revolution, the people will be found 
“‘notripe.”’ It will not understand the new theories ; 
for, most assuredly, the morrow of a popular strife is 
not the fittest season for their calm examination ; and 
the very dread of innovation, surprise, and indigna- 
tion, will easily bring the stolid multitude to coun- 
tenance the blindest reaction. 

Wherever the law is of indigenous growth, it is 
well to train the poe in the religion of it; to teach 
them to rely on legal means alone for its revision and 
improvement. The law should be the fate of a nation 
up to the very eve of its revocation. It is by dint of 
tampering with it that the French have brought 





themselves to a state of incurable anarchy, and that 
a constitution is for them a lucus a non lucendo, so 
called from its instability. 

I repeat it, Mazzini, there is nothing common 
between the French democrats and yourself, nothing 
common between France and Italy. We are urging 
forward claims to what is most indisputably our own, 
the land of our forefathers, our own control over our 
destinies. We do not, as the French, make our own 
laws; not we, not even our princes and rulers. 
Every opposition, even that of the smuggler, outlaw, 
and bandit, is patriotism in Italy. 

As there is nothing common between us and 
France or other nations placed in the same autonomic 
situation, so there is little to be hoped, nothing to be 
expected, from their sympathy or fraternity. There 
might be some sense in joining our fellow-sufferers 
of Poland, Hungary, and perhaps Germany, though 
the events of 1848 have satisfied us that national 
selfishness developes itself even before the establish- 
ment of well defined nationality. 

We, Italians, have no friends beyond the Alps or 
the sea, as that poor Charles Albert had it, “ Italy 
must act for itself, and by itself alone ;”’ and I do not 
thank you, Mazzini, for clinging closer and closer to 
your foreign democratic confederates, in proportion 
as love of conciliation, and a spirit of just moderation 
estrange some of your most honest compatriots from 


| you. You have made the cause of Italy a secondary 


matter, subservient to what you call the great cau-e 
of humanity. But this cause, that is, the solution of 
the great democratic and social problems, is in 
France, in England, and in America, a subject of 
home debate, to be decided by free discussion in those 
countries where such freedom exists; a subject on 
which, if Iam not much mistaken, mere recourse to 
physical force will have but little influence, and should 
have none. 

As a man, no doubt, your voice will be heard with 
deference by your new associates; but as an Italian, 
and speaking in the name of Italy, you will only be 
laughed at if you meddle in questions that, for the 
present, concern us not. Italy has, as yet, no vote in 
the great community of nations; she should never 
open her lips until she has indicated her rights to 
speak, The negro in the United States must first 
secure the success of emancipation, ere he settles in his 
own mind whether Whig or Locofoco politics are 
more to his taste. 

It is possible that the Whigs or the Locofoci 
will try to enlist the negro in their respective causes 
by holding out false hopes, and by leading him to 


that of their party; but I only pity the poor slave if 


he gives in to their suggestions, for I know that for 








for men like those who are now flattering you, that 
in 1848 you broke off from those of your countrymen 
with whom you had but lately joined hands at the 
universal reconciliation of parties in the month of 
January of that year, and came back in March 
Jrondeur at Milan, looking on what you called a 
‘* Royal war,” as if it were no concern of yours, as if 
the blood of those Royal soldiers, and of their King 
himself, were not sacred Italian blood spilt for the 
dear sake of our national redemption ! 

Truly, Mazzini, you had your reward. “ The 
French,” you said, “‘could only be expected to come 
forward to the rescue of a republic.”” At the head 
of a republic you placed yourself at Rome; and be- 
fore you uttered acry of distress—before you were in 
any need of them as friends—down the French came 
upon you as enemies! Surely that republican fratri- 
cide will stand forth in history as the greatest of 
human enormities. 

But, you insist, Louis Napoleon was not France, 
nor his Ministers, nor the National Assembly. It 
may suit your purpose to say that Ledru Rollin alone 
is France. For myself, I remember the time when, 
by a coup de main, Ledru Rollin put himself at the 
head of the French nation, and the nation chose, and 
chooses still, to bow down to other idols. What 
would you?) The French have long been, and are, 
governing themselves on the broadest popular basis, 
In fact, it was only a Government so constituted that 
could thus act in the teeth of all sense and justice, 
Such a degree of irresponsibility to God and man 
can only be attained by a sovereign People. I con- 
tend that the taking of Rome, the disenfranchisement 
of numbers of electors, the expulsion of exiles, the 
refusal of a short refuge to Kossuth—all that is most 
hideous and odious in Louis Napoleon’s career—all 
is done in compliance with the will of the French 
people: ** not of the whole of the people,’’ you will 
say ; “‘not of its soundest part.” Of that part of it, 
I answer, which wields the power and gives it. 

“ But,” again you say, “the French are only 
feeling their way towards real freedom, Lvery revo- 
lution brings about the disenchantment of some fond 
predilection, the demolition of some popular idol, 
The education of the People is ever advancing, 
though only by fits and starts. Its regeneration will 
require the baptism of endless successive revolutions, 
Louis Napoleon, tvo, will pass away, and with him 
the prestige of his uncle’s name. ‘The French will 
be cured of Bonapartism as they are of Bourbonism. 
Men must be levelled with the ground that the cause 


| of mankind may prevailed.” 
believe that the cause of abolition is wound up in | 


what concerns him all parties are equally indifferent, | 


if not actually hostile. 


Now, I think this is precisely our case with re- | 


spect to Ledru Rollin and the minority in France, 
no matter what party it may belong to. 
liberal enough of their promises whilst out of power. 
But put Ledru Rollin in Louis Napoleon’s place, 
reassure him from all fears on the part of Austria 
and Russia, and you will see what becomes of the 
solidarity of Peoples and brotherhood of nations. 
Mazzini, ours is an honest cause; theirs—if they 
expect anything in France from plot or riot—is a 
dishonest one. All revolution is unhallowed, save 


They are | 


I will not contend that it may not beso. But if it 
really be so, would it be wise on our part to build 
our hopes in a country that is yet at the A B C of 
its political existence ; a country in a state of per- 
petual transition? I defy any man to state what 
positive, permanent tendency the French have deve- 
loped during these last sixty years of popular com- 
motions. Riots without an end we have seen, but 
nothing like revolution, nothing like progress to- 
wards the reign of reason and justice, nothing like 
the foundation of a law, nothing like the establish- 
ment of personal freedom. 

Truly, were I Frenchman—and I thank God I am 


| not—1 would not be a Ledru-Rollinian. I should say, 


only where its object is the vindication of national | 


rights. Against all other evils, | gpm sane legal and 
peaceful agitation, must afford sufficient remedy. 
The good citizen ina self-governing country steps 
before his ruler, even the worst of rulers, and cries, 
‘* Strike, but hear!’’ He expects no permanent gool 
from a subversion of order and violation of the law. 
He looks upon civil strife as the worst of evils; he 
wishes for no bloodshed except his own, if he thinks 
that his cause is in need of a martyr. There can be 
no harm in being a Republican in France or in Eng- 
land. But that is matter of opinion, and opinion can 
only prevail by force of reasoning. We must talk or 
write about it till, like the Reform Bill or the Free 
Trade Bill, it becomes the willof the nation when 
kings will be gracious enough to make their bow and 
carry with them into private life the thanks and re- 
spect of their people. 

But I have too long discoursed about what con- 
cerns us not; only we must conclude that beyond 
our boundaries we may make individual friendships, 
but can expect no help, or even sympathy, from any 
country or party. ‘This is a favourite conclusion 
with me, and I never come to it without thanking 
and praising God that he has so ordained. God en- 
ables us, as he enables all other nations, to suffice to 
ourselves, if we rely on ourselves alone, if we find 
our own resources merely in our unanimity and de- 
termination. 

But you will ask me, ‘‘ How is this concord and 
resolution amongst Italians to be brought about?’ 
My answer will be the subject of the next letter, 
the last I shall address you. Meanwhile, as a first 
means of establishing a good understanding amongst 
us, Mazzini, I advise you, as you love your country, 
depart from your present associates! Separate your 
cause from that of France, no matter whether Re- 

ublican or otherwise. You have had enough of 
rench experience. It was for that People, it was 





‘‘ enough of riots, enough of ill-lavished civil blood.” 
In spite of fine or imprisonment the Word is free in 
that country. Seizures, arrests, banishments, can 
only give it all the importance and dignity of mar- 
tyrdom, With all fines and imprisonments either is 
the Word omnipotent, or else mankind is incurable. 

Truly, there is enough—and not in France merely 
—that would lead us to despair of the human race. 
What has freedom of institutions, and holiness of reli- 
gious creed, done in America towards the mitigation of 
the evils of slavery—or towards prevention of its aggra- 
vation? Go and inquire of the bleeding negro, or of the 
trodden Mexicans, what they think of ‘ republican 
solidarity of Peoples.” What has an unshackled 
press, the most unbounded freedom of inquiry, done 
towards curing the Irish, the French, Swiss, or Bel- 
gians of the most disgusting, degrading practices of 
Roman Catholicism? How did mere reason defend 
Switzerland from Jesuitic intrigues, or England 
from Papal Aggressions? Behold in this country, 
in the teeth of its laws, of its truth-sifting sects, of 
its millions of millions of Bibles, at every re you 
stumble on a new convent or nunnery. I know 
nothing more humbling or disheartening. But shall 
we, for all this, give up persuasion and resort to 
violent means? No, a thousand times no! Revolu- 
tion, like tyrannical oppression, persuades no man; it 
only embitters and maddens many. Against all 
moral evils there is no remedy save the half-exploded, 
inefficient, yet only remedy, of an incessant appeal 
to reason. 

Luckily for us, in Italy it is not a moral, but a 
physical evil we have to contend with. Shall we 
mar our good, tangible cause by mixing it up with 
extraneous questions, questions that have well-nigh 
driven mad the most upright and indefatigable lovers 
of mankind, : 

No! the sword alone can rid us of the Austrians; 
but we will leave it to the tongue or pen to settle all 
other political or social, moral or religious disputes. 





L. Maniorti. 
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Fe ceaiabntenare 
HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

The total number of deaths registered in the metropo- 
litan districts in the week ending last Saturday was 977. 
In the corresponding weeks of 10 years, 1841-50, the 
number was not so great as that of the last week, except 
in two instances, namely, in 1843 and 1848, when it rose 
above 1100; while the average was 929. But if this 
average, for the sake of better comparison, be raised in 

rtion to the increased population of the present 
time, it will become 1022, and last week’s return will 
show a decrease of 45 on the estimated amount. There 
js a considerable increase in cases arising from epi- 
demics; the number in this class of diseases having 
risen from 242 and 229, the numbers returned respec- 
tively in the two previous weeks, to 268inthe last. The 
two epidemics which attract notice in the table are scar- 
Jatina and typhus, the fatality from both being evidently 
on the increase, and the former having 67 deaths assigned 
to it, the latter 79. Smallpox was fatal last week to 22 
persons, of whom all, with only two exceptions, were 
children under 10 years. In only two cases, those of a 
boy of 5 years and a girl of 10, it is stated that vacci- 
nation had Leen previously performed. 





Commercial Ahir, 
MONEY eemkne AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fripay. 

Consols closed on Monday at 97%, receding on Tuesday 
to 97j, where they remained until Thursday, when they 
fell to 974 §. The opening price this morning was— 
Consols, 97§ 3. 

The fluctuations of the week have been, Consols, 
974 to 98; Bank Stock, 214 to 215; Exchequer Bills, 
from 52s. to 57s. 


The official list of Foreign Stocks yesterday comprised 
—Buenos Ayres, 43; Danish Three per Cents., 77; 
Granada; 14}; Mexican, for account, 25%, 26. and 253; 
Russian Five per Cents., 112 and 1114; the Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents., 102, 1013, and 1024; Sardinian Five 
per Cents., 82}; the Scrip, 34 discount; Spanish Five 
per Cents., for money, 20), 20, and 197; for the ac- 
count, 20}; Spanish Three per Cents., 38g; Venezuela, 
34; the Deferred, 113 and %; Belgian Four-and-a-Half 
per Cents., 925 ; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 584, 
4, and 4; and the Four per Cent. Certificates, 894. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, October 11, 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£ 

Notes issued .... 28,454,780 Government Debt, 11,015 100 
Other Securities .. 2,934,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 
TROD ccccas ccsace 
Silver Bullion ,. 


14,421,406 
‘e 33,375 


_— 
£28,454,780 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


£28,454, 780 








£ | £ 

Proprietors’Capital,14,553,000 | Government Secu- 
Dl tietines seas 3,102,791 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- | Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ....... - 12,464,216 

uer, Savings’ | Other Securit + 14,337,386 

nks, Commis- S WOR vi ccaces cc, 8,883,160 

sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- Coin .. w+ 00 evee 595,813 
dend Acecounts).. 9,728,421 
Other Deposite .. 8,683,515 
Beven-day andother 

He ceccccccecce 1,212,848 


£37, 280,575 £37,280,575 
Dated October 11, 1851. M MARSHALL, Chief Cashier, 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices.) 


Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | 








Frid. 
Bank Stock....| —= 214 2147 2u1 2147 a 
SperCt.Red..! 962 97 974 964 97 omens 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 974 | 97]; 973 97} it | 
phys An. 1726. ‘G4 ie" ee — _ 

.Ct.Con.,Ac| 978! 972) 973 i ) an 
3f p. Cent. An.| 98} | 98} |) 98} os! 7) | — 
New 5 perCts. —— | —— — o_o 
Long Ans. ,1860.| —— | 7 6 7 7i)>— 
Ind. St. 104p.et.| 263 | —| — | 262 22) — 
Ditto Bonds ../ 63 p | 60 p | Bp 6lp 6 p| — 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.) 54.p| 57 p! St p)| Slp 56 Pj — 

Ditto,5. .., 5ip| 57p! 57 p| Sip 56p) — 

Ditto, Smal Sap! St p! STp Sip S6p) — 

SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for Week ending Friday Evening. 
RattLways. Banks, 

Aberdeen ob +» — | Australasian 5 »- = 
Bristol and Exeter 784 | British North American 45 
Caledonian * 11} | Colonial .. ‘e _= 
Eastern Counties am 6 | Commercial of London,, 254 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 26 | London and Westminster 
Great Northern .. «» — | Lendon Joint Stock .. 18} 
GreatS.& W.(Irelamd) — | Nationaloflreland .. — 
Great Western .. _ National Provincial _— 
Paneashire and Yorkshire 53] | Provincial of Ireland 41 
Maneaster and Carlisle — | Union of Australia « «= 3 

-+ Brighton, & S. Coast 93} | Union of Lendon ee | 

pone sek wall. _ MIN&Es, 

4 and N.-Western 1134 | Bolanos ee = 
Midland ss +» 48} Brazilian Imperial _- 
North British = Ditto, St. John del Rey 19 

South-Eastern and Dover — | Cobre Copper .. ee 34 


South-Western . = 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 173 | Austra 
York and North Midland 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
lian Agricultural 15 





J 
19} | Canada ee wo 49 
F Docks. "| General Steam .. ee of 
astand West India ., 142 | Penins.& Oriental Steam 67) 
iendon ‘. ee «+ 116 | Royal Mail Steam e. «83 
Katharine ., «» 7% | South Australian oe §=238 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 























Evening.) 
Austrian5 perCents. — Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 25 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 924 Sr Small. e 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 87 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Sues somes p. Cte, A. eorattas 4} per Cents. 87] 
ian 6 per Cents... ortuguese Cent. — 
Danish 5 perCents. ., 102 ~* ~~ \e 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 59 — Annuities — 
4per Cents... 90 Russian, 1822, 44 p.Cta. 101 
Ecuador Bonds a 3h | Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 19 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 91.80 | Passive ee 
3 p.Cts., Julyl1,55.79 | —— Deferred = 
CORN EXCHANGE. 


MARK-LANE, October 31.—The supply of English 
Wheat on Monday last was only moderate, yet only 
the finest samples of White Wheat maintained their 
previous value; other descriptions were ls. cheaper. 
The demand for Foreign was slow at previous rates. 
At the principal country markets held during the 
week, the trade has been very similar. The orders 
for Wheat for the Continent have fallen off, or are at 
too low prices to be executed at present. The finest 
descriptions of English Barley brought rather higher 
prices; other “descriptions as before. The supply of 
Oats has been much less than the consumption during 
the last few weeks, and in consequence a large quan- 
tity of the stock in granary has been taken off, and 
prices have tended slightly upwards. 

At this day’s market there was no alteration in the 
value of any article except Oats, which were saleable at 
a little over Monday’s prices. 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, Oct. 24. 








Wheat, R. New 33s. to 35s. Maple ...... 30s. to 31s. 
Fine ........ 39 — 37 White ....0. 27 — 29 
ONE ccccccenes 36 31 Boilers ...... 30 — 32 
White ...... 36 — 38 Beans, Ticks... 24 — 26 
PURO. ctonscee 38 — 40 GER cape. ccoee 27 — 29 
Superior New 40 — 41 Indian Corn.... 27 — 29 
BO ce cosecece 23 — 30 Oats, Feed .... 16 —17 

eee 22 — 23 Fine .... 17 — 18 
Malting. . 24 — 26 Poland ...... 19 — 20 
Malt, Ord....... 46 — 48 Fine .... 20 — 21 
Fine ........ 52 —5 Potato ...... 18 —19 
Peas, Hog...... 27 — 2 ine .... 19 — 20 














Town-made ... . per sack 37s. to 408, 
Seconds ... eceseee 3D — 38 
Essex and Su " e ccccces 33 == 36 
Norfolk and Stockton .....cccescccscece cessccsece 1—s 
AMO NCAR cc ccccce cosces ee +. per barrel 19 — 22 
Canadiar — 2 


valaasapen seangumnsdntneahannanen a 
Wheaten Bread, 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Households, 54d, 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Week EnpDIneo Oct. 18. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 











Wheat ceccccssceee 308. Od. | Rye.....-. 
Bartley cccsccsccces ME Beans ..... 
Oats coccccccescene 17 «OO PeG8.cccccess ecevcee 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks, 
Wheat ........0... 363. 7d. 
Barley ....... 3 
11 








PROVISIONS, 


Butter—Best Fresh, Ils. 0d. to 12s. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 16s. to £3 19s. per cwt. 









Bacon, Irish +.-per ewt, 503. to 54s. 
Cheese, Cheshire . . 42 — 70 

ree 46 — 3 
Hams, Fork 2. .c.ccoccccece esses erence cscecscese OO oo & 
Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. Od. to 6s. 9d. 

HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 130s. to 150s. | York Regents per ton 90s. to 110 
Choice ditte.. 160 — 230 | Wisbech Regents... 65 — 75 
Suesex ditto... 115 — 140 | Scotch Reds........ — —- — 
Farnham do.. 168 .. 210 | French Whites .... _- = 
HAY AND STRAW, (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 








CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WHITECTIAPEL. 
Hay, Good .... 75s. to 803. ...+. 78s. to 80a. .... 65s. to Tis, 
Inferior .. 60 TS cree TO — TS ccce — 0 
New...... 60 — 75 .... 60 —72 .... 300 — 60 
Clover ..... . Sl — 8 .,.. 8B —M ....78 — 
Wheat Straw .. 27 — 30 .... 21 —W .,..28 — 24 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.® Sm THFIELD.* 
s.d. 8, d. 
WB cveccsewecscesces F OWE Fis 
Mutton .... -2 6—3 6 
Veal .. ~2 4—3 8 
Pork ceocccceces .3 Oo—4 





® To sink the offal, per 8 }b. 





Heap or CaTTLe aT SMITHFIRBLD. 


Friday. Monday. 
Beasts crssccevsecccscesescos 220 cecccecseccscees SHO 
WE cs cvinsessers UE ianso~nancnces, MAES 
ee BIZ cccccccccceccces 240 
CAMB. vn nestes.c0ssncees DIU wsecticcccsescse «6 








AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR, 


The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 2nd day of 
September, 1851, is 22s, 103d. per cwt. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
October 24. 


Bankrvupts.—E. Evans, Paddingto: . nurseryman, to 
surrrender, November 4, December | ; tors, Mesers, Link- 
later, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; and Mr. Moss, M 
street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, ¥ 
CastTeLut, Bury-court, St. Mary Axe, November7, 
December 9; solicitors, Messrs. Oliverson Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchureh- 
lane—H. Broome, Haymarket, victualler, November 
December 9 ; solicitor, Messrs. Fisher and Cooke, Gray’s-inn- 
square; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s-place, O'd 
Jewry—J. 8. Davis, Dalby-terrace, City-road, dealer in Jewel- 
lery, November 11, December 2 ; solicitors, Messrs. Van Sandau 
and Cumming, King-street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch-lane—E. W. CHeRRILt, Ramegate, cabinet- 
maker; November 11, December 2; solicitors, Messrs. Lewis 
and Lewis, Ely-place, Holborn; official 
wards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street—W. 
Manchester, hotel-keeper, November 7, 
solicitors, Messrs. Cooper and Son, and Mr. Street, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Mackenzie, Manchest 

lesfield, sil 7 and 


J.Howarp, M silk m er, 
Bagshaw, Maccles- 





r he 





28; solicitors, Messrs. Brocklehursts and 
field; and Messrs. Slater and Heelis, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Lee, Manchester—J. MacBurwnis, Exeter, draper, 
November 5, D ber2; solicitors, Messrs. Head and Venn, 
Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—J. C. Beaton, 
Martock, Genvercotalive, glover, Novemb , D t 2; 
solicitors, Mr. Ring, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury; and Mr, 
Brutton, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—E. 
TEAGUE, jun., East Dean, Gloucestershire, grocer, November 7, 
December 8; solicitor, Mr. Smith, Newnham, Gloucester; official 
assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol—M. Lees, Halifax, woollen 
manufacturer, November 10, December 2; solicitors, Mr. 8aw- 
bridge, Wood-street, Cheaps. de; Messrs. Craven and Ranken, 
Halifax; and Messrs. Courtenay and Comptom, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. Y.8mitH, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
shipbroker, November 4, December 2; solicitors, Messrs, Chater, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and Messrs. Bell, Brodrick, and Bell, 
Bow Churehyard, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Baker, New- 


castle-upon-lyne, 
Tuesday, October 28. 

BaNKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—T. Fisner, Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, and ‘Tottenham-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
pianoforte manufacturer. 

BaNKRUPTS.—H. PaMMeNT, Penton-street, Pentonville, 
cheesemonger, to surrender November 6, December 4; solicitors. 
Messrs. Lawrence, Plewe, and Boyer, Frederick’s-place, 
Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street—J. 
GRiMBIk, Sydney-square, Whitechapel, builder, November lI, 
December li; solicitors, Messrs, Lawrence, Plews, and Boyer, 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry; official gnee, Mr. Joh 
Basinzhall-street—C. WALKER, Basinghall-street, and Leeds, 
woollen cloth manufacturer, November 4, D ber 4; solicitors, 
Messrs. Linklater, Sise-lane; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman- 
street-buildings—T. Compers, Aylesford, Kent, and Cleveland- 
street, Mile-end, papermaker, November ember 9; 
solicitors, Messrs. Wilson and Blackman, Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn; and Mr. Monckton, Maidstone ; official assi ¥ 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street—J.Cutts, Wolver- 
hampton, grocer, November 6 and 27; solicitors, Mesers. 
Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, oy and Mr. Walker, 
Wolverhampton ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 
—J. Jounson, Wolston, Warwickshire, coaldealer, November 
10 and 29; solicitors, Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, ae 
8. S. BuckNote, Castle Cary, Somersetshire, draper, Novem- 
ber 11, December 9: solicitors, Messrs. hy <os oe and 
Gribble, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—G. and 
8 Pim, Birkenhead, merchants, November 6, December 5; 
solicitors, Messrs. Harvey, Falcon, and Harvey, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool—J. R. InvixeG, and W. 
InvinG, Liverpool, shipwrights, November 6, December 5; 
solicitor, Mr. Wheeler, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool—S. Mayor, Liverpool, shipch Nw b ‘ 
December 5; solicitor, Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool—J. Smirn, Altrincham, 
Cheshire, joiner, November 7 and 28; solicitor, Mr. Stirke, 
Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Lee, Manchester. 

















MUSEMENT AND INSFRUCTION. + 
The public are admitted, withoMt charge, to the British 
Museum, National Gallery, East India Company’s Museum, 
London Missionary Society’s Museum, and to the Splendid Ex- 
| bibition of Art ava Ludustry, on view trom 8 in the morning till 
8 at night, at Benetfink and Company’s Emporium for Furnish- 
ing Ironmongery, 89 and 90, Cheapside, London. The epténdid 
stock comprises every variety of Electro-plated Wares, Chande- 
liers, Lamps, Tea-urns, Tea-trays, Cutlery, Iron Hedsteads, 
Baths, Stoves, Fire-irons: in short, every requisite either for 
| the Mansion or the Cottage. 
| At this establishinent you cannot be deceived, because every 
| 
| 
! 











article is marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be 
offered only by ahouse whose gross sales are so enormous as to 
enable them to set! the best articles at 19 or 15 per cent. Tess than 
any other house in the kingdom. That we can furftish aman- 
sion, is demonstrated by the continned patronage of the nobility 
and gentry; and to prove that we can also suit the necessary and 
judicious economy of those movi g in a more huwble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an eight-roomed house for 
£5, and the artie@es, too, of the best quahry and workman-hip. 
This may anpear incredible; but as we are the largest buyers 
of iron goods, to say nothing of those of our own manufacture, 
in London, we can do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :— 
1 Hall-lamp ee ‘ 
Umbrella-stand es ee Pr ee 
B:ouzed Dining-room Fender and Standards 
Set of Polished Steel Fire-irons ‘ 
Brass Toast-stand ee 
bire-guard os oe ee ee ee 
Bronzed and Polished Steel Scroll Fender 
Set Polished Steel Fire-irons, Bright Pan 
Ornamented Japanned Scuttle and Scoop ie 
Best Bed-rcom Fender and Polished Steel 
ious -- * - - - 
Red-room Fenders, and 2 Sets of Fire-irons 
Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers 
Bread. grater, 6d., Tin Candlestick, 9d, ., 
Teakettle, 2s. 6d., 1 Gridiron, Is. a 
Frying-pan, Is., 1 Meat-chopper, Is. 6d. 
Coffeepot. Is., 1 Colander, Is, ee 
Dust-pan, 6d., | Fish-kettle, 4s. 
Fish-slice, 6d., 1 Flour-box, 8d. 
Pepper-box ee 
3 Tinned Iron Saucepans se oe o- 
1 Oval Boiling- pot, 3s. 8d., 1 Set of Skewers, 4d. 
3 Spoons, Yd., Lea-pot and Tray, 3s. 
Toasting-fork eo 


— 
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Norg.—Any one or more of the articles may be 
above prices. And all — = £5 and 
warded free to any part o e kingdom, Nov, 
addrees. BENETFINK and Co., 89 and 90, 
and if you are about to furnish, and want te buy 
and tastefully visit this establishment, 
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street, Bloomsbury, 





1050 


The Bearer. 
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CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 

STITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 
SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 

PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTETHE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 

tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors). 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co. 
Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London. 
Braneh Establishments—35, Great ey ene oem Portland- 

, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

Tee agency is instituted for a period of 100 — 

Its objects are to counteract the system of adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 

in purchasing the articles for their consumption, and 

for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 

progress of the principle of Association ; to find employment for 

perati jations by the collection of orders to be exe- 
euted under especial g tee to the cust 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying out these objects according tolaw, The agency con- 
sists, (Baw they of trustees, contributors, subscribere, and a 
commercial partnership. 

The capital —— for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further incyeased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their trans- 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. . 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
retur: to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. 

Busi t ted w le and retail. Subscribers, Codpe- 
rative Stores, Working Men's Associations, Regular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. ‘ 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a syectMEN of what can be done with 
the support of coperative customers. 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part of 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four go pe 

Particulars of the nature and objec's of the Central Codpera- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to be 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding 4 stamps. 

A list of artic'es with the wholesale prices for Codperative 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whole- 
sale List, and two for the Catalogue. 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM. Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotie- 
street, Fitzroy-equare. 

*,.* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERS, PRINTERS, 
BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, 


we EAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &c— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the auJitional lines of ication, now established 
by the Penineular and Uriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &e. The Company book ; and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
thelr steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the month. 

One of the Company's first-class steamers will also be de- 
epatehed from Southampton for Alexandria, as an extra ship, on 
the 3ed of N ber next, in ination with an extrasteamer, 
to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th of October. Passengers 
may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded by these extra 
steamers to or from SOU THAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, ADEN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, 

BOMBA Y.-The Company will likewise despatch from B y, 
about the lst of Saveuter next, and of every alternate month 
thereafter, a first-class steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the 
Company's ships between Calcutta and Suez ; and at Alexandria 
one of the Company's steam-ships will receive the passengers, 
parcels, and goods, and convey them to Southampton, calling 
at Malta and Gibraltar, 

But passengers, parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and 
WESTERN INDIA will be conveyed throughout from Southe 
ampton in the mail steamers, leaving Southampton on the 20th 
of October, and the corresponding vessels from Suez to Aden, 
at whieh latter port a steaun-ship of the Company will be in 
waiting to embark and convey them to Bombay. 

Passengers fur Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers. : 

MEDITERRANEAN.-—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 26th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B. Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffsof the Compe’ recently 
revieed and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental- 
place, Southampton. 

FFICE FOR PATENTS, BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN, and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS,—Con- 
ducted by Mr, J. G. WILSON, C. E., 18, Great George-street 
(opposite the Abbey), Westminster, Every description of 
business connected with Patents transacted daily, Inventors 
assisted in ascertaining the novelty of their Inventions and with 
Capital when required. Office hours, Ten to Four o’Olock. 


Cea 18S a but which, besides farinacevus sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 

dity. P ing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become @ most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 












































mecha other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfec ted with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the ting: Such a union is presented in the 
Sa M EPPS; and thus, while the delight- 

fla’ ident upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
prep with the most delicate stomach, 


wopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
82, Old Broad-street, City, Loudon, 
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HOMAS COOPER, Author of “ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” &c , delivers Orations on the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 
The Genius of SHAKsPERE, as displayed in his “ Hamlet;” 
with Readings and Recitations from the Play, the Music of 
8 


» &e. 
Life and Genius of MiLToN; with Recitations from 
Lost,” &e 


The and Genius of BurNs; with the Musicof some of 
his Songs, Recitations of “‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” &c. 

Life and Genius of Byron; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Works. 

The Life and Genius of SuzLLeY; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Worke. 

CIVILIZATION: What it was in the PasteWhat it effects for 
Man in the Present—and the Universal Human Happiness it 
must produce in the Future. 

Tue ENGLIsH COMMONWEALTH: Founders of the Struggie— 
Coke, Seldon, Eliot, Pym, Hampden, &c.—Despotism of the 
King, and oe of Laud— Civil War—Death of Hampden— 
Battle of Naseby—Imprisonment, Trial, and Execution of 
Charies Ist. 

Tue ENGLtisn ComMMONWERALTH : Government by Parliament 
and Council of State—Cromwell in Ireland, and in Scotland— 
Battles of Dunbar and Worcester-—Protectorate and Character 
of Oliver Cromwell—Lessons to be derived from the great Com- 
monwealth Struggle. 

Tue Frencu Revo.uTion or 1789: Its Causes, and Progress 
of Events from its commencement tothe Execution of Louis L6th. 

Tue Frencu Revo.ution oF 1789: Events from the Death 
of the King to the Fall of the Directory. 

The Life and Character of NAPOLEON. 

The Life and Reign of Louis Puicippa; with a Retrospect 
of the late Revolution. 

CoLumBws; and the Discovery of America. 

Corrrz; and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Pizameo; and the Conquest of Peru 

WatvincTon; and the Independence of America. 

WIL. tau TBLL; and the Deliverauce of Switzerland. 

Rienegl the Tribune; and the “ Good Estate.” 

7 ema, the Fisherman of Naples, and “ Captain of the 
eople.” 

Kosciusko; and the Struggles for Polish Independence. 

WICKLIFFS, and the Lollards. 

Luter, and the Reformation. 

Life, Character, and Influence of GALVIN; including a Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Senverus. 

GeorGe Fox, and Quakerism. 

MAHOMMED, and Mahommedanism. 

The Age of Cuiva ry, and the Crusades, 

Sir WaLTer Raceicn, and the Age of ELIzanera. 

MARLBOROUGH, Court Influence, and the Reign of ANNE. 

Philanthropy: as exemplified in the Lives of BgRNaRD 
GiLPIn ; OpgRiin, and Joun Howarp. 

Perseverance and Independence of Character; as exemplified 
in the Life-struggle of DAN1IgL Deror, the author of “ Kobin- 
son Crusoe.” 

The Life and Genius of Sir Isaac Newron. 

The Life and Genius of Sir WILLIAM Jones, 

The Life and Genius of Dr. JouNnson. 

The Life and Geaius of VoLTains. 

The Life and Genius of Rousseau. 

Administration of Prtr; and its Influence on our own Times. 

The Life and Character of the late Sir Ropgat Peec: his 
Influence on our Age; and a Glance at Coming Events, which 
**Cast their Shadows before.” 

The Wrongs of IxELanp. 

The Life and Genius of HANDEL, 

The Lives aud Genius of Haypx, Mozart, and Burtioven. 

With numerous Serial Discourses: such as, Four on Astro- 
nomy, Ten on the History of Greece, Sixteen on Roman H istory, 
Twelve on British History, Six on Papal History, Four ou the 
German People, Four on the Sclavonic People, &c. Kc. 


TERMS, TO WORKING MEN ONLY. 

(Paying my own Travelling* and other personal Expenses.) 

For One Oration, Two Pounds. 

For Two Orations—the one delivered on the night following 
the other—Three Pounds. 

For any number of Orations, delivered on successive nights, 
by Shillings each. 

5, Park-row, Knightsbridge, London. 

© N.B. When the distance from London is great, and a special 
journey has to be made from the Metropolis, of course, some 
allowance for extra travelling expenses will be expected. 


{fam open to engagements after Christmas: until then, my 
appointments are as follows:—November 2, John-street, Lon- 
don ; 3, Winchester; 4, Salisbury; 5 and 6, Southampton; 9, 
City-road, London ; 10, 11, and 12, Portsmouth; 13 and 14, Has. 
tings; 16, John-street; 17, 18, aud 19, Nottingham ; 20 and 21, 
Derby ; 23, City-road; 24, Worcester; 25 and 26, Pershore; 27 
and 28, Reading; 30, John-street. D ber 1, Cheltenham; 2 
and 3, Evesham; 4 and 5, Reading; 7, City-road; 8, Leicester; 
9 and 10, Wakefield; Ll and 12 ( ); 14, John-street; 15 
and following days, Norwich, Lowestoft, &c.; 21, City-road; 25 
and 28, John-street.—T. C.} 


A PELICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA,— 
DOMESTIC, &c.—Soles for Boots and Shoes, Lining 
for Cisterns, &c., Picture Frames, Looking-glass Frames, 
Ornamental Mouldings, Bowls, Drinking Cups, Jars, Soap 
Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Ink-stands, Noiseless Curtain Rings, 
Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brush Trays, Shaving- 
brush Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, Drain and 
Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., Lining for 
Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. SUR- 
GICAL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Ear 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing forconveyin 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &e., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks an 
Funnels, MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bands, Pump 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Round 
Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&c.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Bowls, Washing Basins, &c., Tubes for Conveying Messages, 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGKI- 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Manure Tanks, Traces, and Whips. ELECTRICAL, &c.— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Cells, and Eleetrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL—Medallions, 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Rosewoed, &c., and Picture Frames. USESON SHIPBOARD— 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, Waterproof Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tubes for 
Pumping Water from the [old to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, Lining for Boxes. MISCELLANEOUS—Suction Pipes 
for Fire Saginen, Buckets, Communion Trays, Tubing for Ven- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, Balls, Police 
Staves, Life Preservers, Railway Conversation Tubes, Miners’ 
Caps, Thread, &e., Official Seals, &c., Powder Flasks, &c. &c. 


oa Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road,City- 
e 











M EIROPOLIEAN COUNTIES wa 
street, Sanmegaen| — SOCIETY, 27, Regents 
DIRECTORS. 

Thomas Littledale, Esq. 

Edward Lomax, Esq. 

Samuel Miller, 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. ~ 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale Esq 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve, * 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 


Life rape new ey and Sesvemnte, Th 
of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post 
on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Pht 


PP RAFALGAR “LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla. 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor. 
mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at [the offices. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, THOMAS H. BAYLIs, 

Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London, 





IMPORTANT TO LIFE ASSURERS. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Completely Registered and Incorporated. 

Capital £20,000 in 10,000 shares of £5 each, 
Deposit £1 per share. 
Offices, 314, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
TRUSTEES. 

John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Eaq, 
William Anthony Purnell, Esq. John Poole, Esq. 

Persons assured in this Office to the extent of £300 and up- 
wards on the participating scale, or holders of tive shares and 
upwards will be entitled to nominate scholars to the endowed 
schools of the Society, 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtajned at the 
Offices of the Society. 

Applications for agencies requested. 

By order of the Board, J. W. SPRAGUE, Manager, 


RECIPROCAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
32, Great Coram-street, Russell-square. 
Capital—£100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each, 
Deposit, 10s. per Share. 
One-tenth of the profits of the Company will form a fund for 
the relief of aged and distressed Shareholders and Members, their 
Widows and Orphans. 





TRUSTEES. 
T. A. Knight, Esq. J. Moseley, Esq., B.C.L. 
R. Marshall, Esq., M.A. | Reverend C, Owen, M.A, 
F. C. Skey, Esq, F.R.S. 

This Connpany is established for the purnoze of bringing the 
benefits of Life Assurance within the reaca or all classes, and 
with this view its details have been most carefull; considered, 
so as to afford every facility and advantage consistent with 
tafety. Three-fifths of the Profits being annually divided among 
those members who have paid five annual premiums, 

The Business of the Company embraces Assurances, Annuities, 
and Endowments of every kind; also Annuities payable During 
Sickness ; Assurances of Leaseholds, Copyholds, and other 
Terminable Interests ; and Guarantee Assurances for the 
Fidelity of persons in places of Trust. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS, 
Policies will be granted for any sum as low as £5. 
No Policy Stamp, Entrance Fee, or other charge, except the 
Premium, 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of actual fraud. 
Diseased and Declined Lives assured at equitable and mode- 
rate rates. 
Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Monthly if desired, 
Half the Premium, for the first seven years, may remain 
unpaid, 


Every further information may be had on application to the 
Actuary and Resident Director. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament 53 Geo. ILI., and Regu- 
lated by Deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 5, 
Crescent, New Bridge-street, Black/riars, 
DIRECTORS, 

The Honourable John Chetwynd Talbot, Q.C., Chairman. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 





Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
James Gasgoine Lynde, Esq. | Thos, Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN, 
George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-street. 
SURGRONS, 
James Saner, Eeq., M.D., Finsbury-square. 
William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 
Actuary and Secretary—Charlea Jellicoe, Esq. 

The Assured have received from this Company, in satisfaction 
of their claims, upwards of £1,220,00, 

The Amount at present Assured is £3,600,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,600, 

At the last Division of Surplus about £100,000 was added to 
the sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus, less 20 
per cent. only, is distributed amongst the aseured, 

The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside 
in any country, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons 
by profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
distant more than 33 degrees from the equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the >ffice, and as~ 
signments can be effected on forms supplied there from. : 

The business of the Company is conducted on j wt and liberal 
principles, and the interests of the assured in all particulars are 
carefully consulted, 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, 
prospectuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent post free om 
application, 
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EAT WESTERN AND FOREST 
OF DEAN COAL COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £25,000. 
In Shares, of £1 rrr y te 
i 7 h Vict., cap. . 
Provisionally registered pursuant to 7th and 8! t., 
Office—No. 3, Bridge-street, Westminster. 
Tomporery TRUSTEES. 
Colonel Salwey, M.P., Egham-park, Surrey. 
James Harmer, Esq., Ingress-park, Greenhithe, Kent. 
Company is formed for the purpose of working a Coal 
Field, situate in the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, and held by 
the present Proprietors under a grant direct from the Crown, 
comprising an area of about one hundred and fifty Acres, and 
eontains five Seams of Coal, of fifteen feet in thickness, three of 
which it is proposed to work, which will produce upwards of 
three million and a half Tons of Coal, ’ 2 
One of the Seams alluded to produces Cannel Coal, of which 
there is a large consumption in the Gas Works of London and 
other places. The other two Seams are already in great demand, 
both in the Provincial and Foreign Markets; large quantities 
being consumed by the Steam Engines of West Gloucestershire, 
the Cotton Mills and Gas Works of Bristol, and the Iron Fur- 
naces of the surroundin districts. Immense supplies are 
shipped from Lydney, under the well-known title of ‘* Forest 
Wall’s End”—a coal equal in quality to the best Newcastle. 
imens of the various Seams of Coal from the Forest of 
Dean have been sent tothe Exhibition in Hyde-park by Mr. 
Atkinson, one of her Majesty’s Deputy Gavellers of the Forest. 
The nature and capabilities of this Coal Field have long been 
known, and, in the immediate neighbourhood, made available. 
Hitherto, the want of Railway Communication has kept the pro- 
ductions of this Field out of the London Market. The difficulty 
of transport is now obviated; a Branch of the Great Western 
Railway, six miles in extent, is about to be carried through this 
very Coal Field, and will pass close to the intended Pit's 
th. 
= Company will, therefore, be able to afford the means of 
supplying with the best fuel, and at acheaper rate than ever yet 
offered, not only London, with its Foundries, Gas Works, and 
Steam Mills, but also the Towns and Villages on the line of the 
Great Western Railway. Amongst the places which can be so 
supplied may be named, Gloucester, Cheitenham, Stonehouse, 
Stroud, Brinscombe, Cirencester, Tetbury, Swindon, Farringdon, 


ae GR 


Wantage, Abingdon, Oxford, Woodstock, Wallingford, Newbury, | 


Goring, Pangbourne, oo Reading, High Wycombe, 
Great Marlow, Maidenhead, Egham, Windsor, Slough, Uxbridge, 
Colnbrook, and the Port of Southampton with its large fleet of 
ocean steamers. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
GREAT WESTERN AND FOREST OF DEAN COAL 
COMPANY. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me Shares in the 
above Company, and I agree to accept the same, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, to pay the sui of £1 per 
Share, and to sign the Deed of Settlement when the same shall 
beready fur execution, Name .. 

Address ..sccccess 
Business . 
Beferee 200000 ceccce cscs 
Address of Referee ...... 





Dated this day of 

To the Provisional Directors of the above-mentioned Company. 

Prospectuses may be obtained of, and application for the re- 
maining shares addressed to the Secretary, at the offices, as 
above; or to the Solicitors to the Company, Messrs. Coombe and 
Nicoll ; Messrs. Lind and Rickard, stockbrokers. 2, Bank Cham- 
bers, Lothbury; and of the following agents :—Bristol: Henry 
Dayrell, Esq., etockbroker, 6, Clare-street.—Gloucester: G. P. 
Wilkes, Esq., solicitor.—Liverpool: Messrs. Lowe and Sons, 
stockbroker:.—Plymouth: J. B. Wilcocks, Esq., Barbican.— 
Windsor: Henry Darvill, Esq., solicitor. 

By order of the Directors, 

‘ HENRY CAPPER, Secretary. 





DR.CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. 1s, each; by post, ls. Gd. . 

HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
* Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 
feeding, xc.‘ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
thould live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every méal in the day, ayd full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the tweuty-four: illustrated by 
Bumerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
** Jucunde Vivere.” 


IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 

TION, and H.AXMORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 

Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street ; consultation hours, ten 

to twelve; evenings, seven Ul! nine. 

DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIO8, EYEBROWS, Erc.? 
HE Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 

Miss ELLEN GRAHAM'S NIOUKRENE, during the last 
seven years, is sufficient evidence of its amazing properties in 
teproducing the human hair, whether lost by disease or natural 
decay, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
and checking greyness. It is guaranteed to produce whiskers, 

Woustachios, &c., in three or four weeks, without fail. It is 
tly seented; and sufficient for three months’ use will be 

sent post-free, on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by 

Miss Ellen Graham, 14, Hand-court, Hclborn, London. Unlike 

all other gg for the Hair, it is free from artificial 

> “ee and filthy greasiness, well known to be so injurious 
i 
Genuine Tgstimontats.—* I had been bald for years; your 

Nioukrene has quite restored my hair.”"—Henury Watkins, 

Colney, Herts. * I have used your Nioukrene three weeks, and 

am happy to inform you that a full moustache is growing.” — 

J. Hammond, Naas, Ireland. “ My hair was turning grey 

s epealy 5 it has effectually checked it, and I have new hair grow- 

ing."—R. Elkins, Surgeon. “ It is the best nursery preparation 

ever used.""—Mrs. Rose, Chesham. 
For the nursery, Nioukrene is invaluable, its balsamic pro- 

Perties being admirably adapted to infant's hair. 

LIQUID HAIR DYE.—The only perfect one extant is Miss 
raham’s. It is a clear liquid, that changes hair in three 
minutes to any shade, from light auburn to jet black, so natural 

&s to defy detection, does not stain the skin, and is free from every 
tionable quality. It neeus only to be used once, producing 

& permanent dye for ever. Persons who have been deceived by 

useless preparations (dangerous to the head, &c.) will find this 

pre perfect in every respect, and that ‘* none but itself can be 
ts parallel.” Price 3s., sent post-free by post for forty-two 
pose stamps, by Miss Graham, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 


Hq pure and per- 
; the neutral principle is decidedly 


Professor R —" ¥, ej 1 
fect one 1 ag cathesd Your dye is the on 
better than all others,” 
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FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER 
USE IS INSURED BY 
D R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
” Another cure of asthma. From Mr, W. Barton, Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, Campelton :—* An old gentleman, who for years has 
been afflicted with asthma, and seldom had a quiet night's cont, 
had used very many proprietary medicines, as well as medic 
prescriptions, but a!l were of no use. Since he to use 
Locock’s Wafers he feels himself quite well again. He sleeps 
well at night, and is quite refreshed in the morning. To singers 
and public speakers a invaluable for clearing and strength- 
ening the voice. They have a pleaswnt taste, Also, Dr. Loeock’s 
FEMALE WAFERS, the best medicine for females. Have a 
pleasant taste, Price 1s. ljd., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Full 


directions are given with every box, All pills under similar 
name: are counterfeits. 


EAFNESS—SINGING in the EARS.— 
Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
pronounced incurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
guaranteed without pain or operation, by a newly discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
by Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr, F. has applied this new treatment 
in the presence of and on several of the most eminent medical 
men of the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. All martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately consult Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- 
ever bad theirease. Hours of consultation daily from Eleveu till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
by letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
advice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure im- 


possible, 

PrRANKS'S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A ferm 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, eepe- 

cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 

mente for which copaibaand cubebs are commonly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to ta'e, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Veuders, in boxes, at 28.9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s,each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d,, 4s. 6d., and Lls.each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's College, London. 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) * Joserpu Henry Green, 

“ Lincoln'’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835,"" 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of tne Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

**Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

** Newestreet, April 13, 1835,” 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GeorGe FRANKS, 
Black{riars-road "’—being attached to each. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by usin 
a very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PAKISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation. 
A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show its surprising 
properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &c., at any 
age, from whatever cause deficient; as also checking greyness, Xc. 
For Children it is indispensable, forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of Hair, and rendering the use of the small comb unneces- 
sary. Persons who have been deceived by ridiculously named 
imitations of this Pomade, will do well to make one trial of the 
genuine preparation, which they will never regret. Price 2s. 
per pot, sent post free with instructions, &c., on receipt of 24 
postage stamps, by Madame Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn, Lon- 

don, or it may be obtained of the Agents, 

ImPporTANT Notice.—None is genuine unless the signature, 
* Rosalie Coupelle,” is in red letters on & white ground on the 
stamp round each package of her preparations. 

TESTIMONIALS, the originals of which, with many others, 
may be seen at the establishment :— 

Mr. John Bottomley, Southowram—*“ Your Parisian Pomade 
is very superior to anything of the kind 1 ever met with.” Mr. 
Fieldsend, Hainton, Wrugby—‘* Your Pomade has greatly 
benefited my hair; I would not be without it on any account.” 
Coventry—“ Mrs. Ogilvey is anxious to have the Pomade by 
return, as her hair is much improved by its use.”” Miss Jack- 
son, 14, Lee-street, Chorlton, Manchester—“* I have used one 
box; my hair in one place had fallen pff, it is now grown sur- 
prisingly.” Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes—* Its effects are 








A NEW MEDICINE, 





| truly astonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very 





much.” Mr. Winckle Brigg—** I am happy to inform you my 
hair has very much improved since using your Pomade.” Mr, 
Canning, 129, Northgate, Wakefield—* I have found your 
Pomade the best yet ; the only good about the others is their 
singular names.” Mr, Yates, hairdresser, Malton — “ The 
young man has now a good pair of whiskers; I want you to 
send me two pots for other customers. 

Pure Lieuip Hain Dy8.—Madame Coupelle feels the ut- 


most confidence in recommending her LIQUID HAIR DYE, | 


which is undoubtedly the most perfect and efficient one ever dis- 
covered. It is a pure liquid, that changes hair of all colours in 


three minutes to any shade required, from light auburn to jet | 


black, so beautifully natural as to defy detection; it does not 
stain the skin, is most easily applied, and free trom any objec- 
tionable quality. It needs only to be used onee, producing a 
permanent dye. Persons who have been deceived by useless 
preparations (dangerous to the head, hair, Xc.), will find this dye 
unexceptionable, 

Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. Sent post free on receipt of forty-eight 
postage stamps by Madame Coupelle, or of the Agents.—James 
Thompson, Esq., Middleton—“ I have tried your invaluable 


Dye, and find it to answer the highest expectations.” Mr, J. N. | 


Clarke, Killiniek, Wexford—** Your Liquid is a most excellent 
and immediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others 1 
have purchased.”—N.B. Any of the above will be sent (free) per 
return of post, on receipt of the price in eer stamps, by 
Madame Coupelle, 35, Ely-place, Holborn, ndon; where she 
may be consulted on the above matters daily, from two till five 
o'clock, 


HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT. 
HoLLoway's PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ —_— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dee. 12, 1849, 

“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“ Strn,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
kuew what it was to have a day's health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the st h, together with a great depres- 
sion of epirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after | 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considere 
that I had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stemach-and liver, 
making my case so pli d that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, | saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever 1 soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persever:ag ‘u tacir use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effectea a perfect cure, 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called ED WARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HotLoway, 214, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, aud by most all respectable 
Creseies and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—Ils.14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lis., 
22s ,and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
te king the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients inevery Dise 
order are a“ixed to each Box, 











YOUBSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT FOR! 
“ Know then thyself, nor God presume to scan; 
The proper study of mankind, is man.”—Porg. 
HE SECRET ART of delineating the true 
character of individuals from the peculiarities of their 
handwriting has many years been practised by Miss DEAN with 
astonishing success Her startling revelations are both full and 
detailed, occupying several pages of paper, the style of portrayal 
differing from anything hitherto attempted. All persons wish- 
ing to know themselves or their friends by means of this extra- 
ordinary and interesting science, must send a specimen of their 
writing, stating the sex and age, or the supposed age, to Miss Dean, 
48, Liverpool-street, Argyle-square, London (inclosing thirteen 
penny postage-stamps), and they wilh receive in a few days a 
vivid deseription of the mental and moral qualities, talents, 
tastes, affections, virtues, and failings, &c., of the writer, with 
many things hitherto unsuspected. Every communication is 
treated confidentially, and will be returned when required. 
Fifteenth Edition, price Is., 

FIVE MINUTES’ ADVICE to LOVERS and 
HUSBANDS, SWEETHEARTS and WIVES. A most impor- 
tant book for all young people, and has been favourably reviewed 
by the public press generally. Sent post-free, by Miss Dean, 
on receipt of fourteen penny postage-stamps.—* A very compact 
little volume, and contains good advice on affairs of the heart.”— 
Essex Herald, 








Eighth Edition, price 2s., 

THE TOILEL COMPANION. An immense 
| collection of valuable attested Recipes, for Perfumery, Hair-oils, 
| Pomades, Hair-dyes, Tooth-powders, Depilatories, and every 
other requisite of the Toilet of the Lary or Gentleman, Seut 
post-free for Uwenty-six postage-staiups. 

: a Miss DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, Argyle-square, 
onion. 


DJAINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBaAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBITITY, 
STRICTURE, GLEET, &.—DR. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND 
RENAL PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicatés, 
have in many instances effected a cure when all other means had 
failed, and are now established, by the consent of every patient 
who has yet tried them, as also by the faculty themselves, as the 
most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges of any kind, retention of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, 
whether resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if 
neglected, frequently end in piles, fistula, stone in the bladder, 
and a lingering death. For gout, sciatica, rheumatism, tic 
doloreaux, erysipelas, dropsy, scrofula, loss of hair and teeth, 
depression of spirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study, 
or business, confusion, giddiness, drowsiness, sleep without 
refreshment, fear, nervousness, and even insanity itself, when 
(as is often the case) arising from or combined with uri- 
nary diseases, they are unequalled. By their salutary action on 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile and indigestion, purify 
and promote the renal seeretions, thereby preventing the forma- 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy functions of 
all these organs. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at ls. 14d., 
2s. Od., de. Gd., lls., and 33s. per box, through all Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; or should any difficulty cecur, 
they will be sent free on receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr. DE ROOS, 

CAUTION .—A self-styled ten shilling doctor (unblushing im- 
pudence being his only qualification) who professes to cure 
rupture, deafness, and other incurable complaints, is also ad- 
vertising under a different name, a — injurious imitation ef 
theze Pills, which, to allure purahasers, he incloses in a useless 
abbreviated copy of Dr. De Roos’ celebrated ** Medical Adviser,” 
stightly changing its title ; sufferers will, therefore, do well to 
see that the stamp round each box is a“ Bond Fide Government 
Stamp” (not a base counterfeit), and to guard against the truth- 
less statesments of this individual, which are published only for 
the basest purposes of deception on invalids and fraud on the 
Proprietor. 

TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of the 
above valuable remedies, her Majesty’s Honourable Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, in 
white letters on a red ground, to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, without which none is 
genuine, and to imitate which is forgery and transportation, 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ Abersychan, Pontypool, May 2, 1850. Dear Sir,—Afier 
taking a box of your Kenal Pills, I am so much better that I am 
induced to send for another, as 1 want to drive the pain quite 
away.—I remain, yours respectfully, John Andrews.” “ Furnes, 
June 26,1850. Dear Sir,—Please forward a 4s. 6d. box of your 
| Renal Pills; they are the only medicine I have met with that 
have been of service.—Yours, &e., Milton Welch.” “ Limekiln- 
street, Dover. Sir,—Please to send a few more of your 











ful Pills. My wife has nearly taken all you sent before, and 
feels great relief already.—T. Bloem.” “4, Market-street, Man- 
chester. Your medicines are very highly spoken of by all who 


have purchased them of me.—Yours truly, meg rag ey 
One person informs Mr. Smith, Times Office, 8, that these 
eclebrated Pills are worth a guinea a box. 
N.B. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter may do so 
by sending a detail of the symptoms, &c., with the usual fee of 
| £1, by post-office order, p«yable at the Holborn Office, for 
| which the neeessury medic! mes and advice will be sent to any 
part of the world. 

| Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D.,35, Ely-place, Holborn- 
hill, London, where he may be consulted from 10 till 1, and 5 till 
8, Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 
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In a few days will be published, in one vol., 8vo., 
IEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER’S ADMINISTRATION of SCINDE, including 
his CAMPAIGN in the HILLS. By Major-General Sir WiLLIAM 
Narigr, K.C.B, With Maps Ilustrations. © 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in small 8vo., pricer6s, 6d., 
UFRA; or, The Cunvent of Algarve. A Poem 
in Eight Cantos. By the Reverend James BANDINEL, 
“ Lasdate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate.” 
London: Rivingtons, St. Paul’s-churchyard and Waterloo- 
place. 
THE NEW WORK ON EGYPT AND NUBIA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., with Ilustrations, 21s., 
HARTOUM and the NILES. 
By Georae MELLY, Esq. 

“* Independently of the t and information which may 
be derived from Mr. Melly’s interesting work, the references to 
the relations which exist at this time between the Sublime Porte 

Egypt are worthy of every consideration which statesmen 
and public men can bestow upon them.”— Messenger. 

Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








WELVE LETTERS by JOHN STERLING. 








Edited by Witt1aM ConiNcuaM, Esq. 
*,* A very limited number of these remarkable letters was 


i fi rivate circulation in 1818; the int ne 
meyer te a om - ee | Kennedy. Dublin: J. M‘Glashen. 


tion which they then excited Lave induced the editor to reprint 
them for general circulation. 

London: John Olivier, 59, Pall-mall. 
Wallis, Bartholomew's. 


Brighton: Arthur 





LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 
Price 5s. cloth ; gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco elegant, 8., 
OOTSTEPS of our FOREFATHERS ; what 
they Suffered and what they Sought. 
By James G. MIALL. 

Sunsect or Cuarrers.—The Light ofa Dark Age—Writhings 
of the Down-trodden—Contests with Despotism—Pioneers of 
Liberty—Aimings at the Impossible—The Crownless Monarch— 
The Returning Tide—The Price of Religious Convictions — 
“ Christ’s Crown and Covenant”—Appearing in True Colours 
—* High Church "—The Will minus the Power, 

With 36 Engravings, describing localities memorable in the 
struggles for Religious Freedom, Among which are the 
following :— 

Hampden Manor—The Seat of the Patriot Hampden. 

Hampden Mouse—Residence of John Hampden. 

Hampden Church —Place of his Interment. 

Kimbolton, Hunts— Rectory of Philip Nye. 

Huntingdon—Birth-place of Cromwell. 

Hinchinbrook—Seat of Cromwell's Ancestors. 

Gateway of Lancaster Castle—Prison-house of early Quakers, 

Carlisle Castle—Memorable for its Incarcerations, 

The Solitary Prison-island in the Frith of Forth, 

Bass Rock—the Cage of the Covenanters. 

London: A: Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
Gilpin, Dublin. 





Just published, ‘ 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 

ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Containing the necessary means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The Cantrrau 
Orrice, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street ; the Manchester B:anch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishi ig Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Woerking-Men’s Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application; if by letter, one 
Postage Stamp. 


ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 

Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, and Monthly 
Parts at Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, 

THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 
also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Nos. 1 to 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 








WORKS COMPLETE, s. d. 
THE WANDERING JEW, 85 Engravings . ° ee 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings . »- 40 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTTI, 19 Engravings - 20 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings. ‘ - 40 
THE WIDOW’S WALK, 19 Engravings . ° ee = ee 
THE SLAVE KING, 17 Engravings . e . ° » 26 
THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, 11 Engravings . . . 2 6 
OTTAWAH, 22 Engravings . ° e ° ° - 2 6 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON. By Alex. Dumas, 

25 Engravings . et af e's Bg Oe ye a | 
CALCULUS, TITE TURFITE’S COMPUTOR ° - 10 
BARLOW’S NIGGER MELODIST, Ist, 2ad, 3rd, and 

4th Series, post-free, 10 penny stamps each . ° - 06 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 

in every Department of Human Knowledge . ° s 8. 
LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 

ACTRESSES. By T. 8. Marshall, Esq., with their Por- 

traits by John Gilbert, Esq. . .  . a+ «Br G@ 
THE TAILOR’S TUTOR, with 18 Plates . ° . - 50 
THE COMPLEIE READY RECKONER, from One 

Farthing to One Pound . e ° ° ° ° - 06 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS. Post-tree, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
W. WARDE'SCOMICSONGS. Post-free, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
MANLY BEAUTY . ° . ’ . . . »- 10 
LIFE IN PARIS aay ae oar Te Ps te ee 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . . . . . - 20 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN . . . . 2 3 6] 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN . . ° . 26 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . ° ° . « 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the Cheap Edit. of N, Nickelby. 1 6 | 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas . 249% — ¢ «© 2 Ol 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to Domestic } 

Happiness e ° . ° ° ° . . - 2 0} 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS , . . ° ° - 1 OF 
PERILS OF THE @CEAN . , . . . « | 

WORKS TO BE HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS, 
THE WANDERING JEW ‘ complete in 70 Numbers. 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS”. nf ~- >A 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI, v 30 ” 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. “a Se 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON ” 26 ” 
LIFEIN PARIS ..., » FL » 43 ” 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS é 22 o 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN 5 . 43 ” 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN 2 30 ” 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . oe 4 
THE BLACKTULIP ... rn Mos 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS, «= ™ Vie 

All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com- 
Fite Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiful 
llustrations, and can be had by Order of any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 











| in the Exhibition. 


of all Booksellers. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 
1, Autobiography of ry Digby Grand; or, “‘ The Dan- 

gerous Classes.” Part I. 

2. History of the Hungarian War. Chapter I. 

3. The French Critic in London. 

4. The Search for Sir John Franklin. 

5. Venus Akestria. By W. Allingham. 

6. Poets and Players. 

7. The Revelations of a Common-Place Man—(concluded). 

8. Our Wars in Central Asia, 

9. Flax and Fiax-Cotion. 

10. Edmund Burke. 

11, Minieterial Crisis in France—Chronique de Paris. 

12, What has the British Tax-Payer to do with Colonial Wars 
or Constitutions ? 

London: John W, Parker and Son, West Strand, 
ue NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No, 31. 
CONTENTS, 

Tue Psrace Conoress. 
PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION, 
Tue Fine Arts IN EDINBURGH. 
Tne OLD Testament: NewMaN AND GREG, 
BURNS AND HIS SCHOOL, 
Joun Owen. 
. COMPARATIVE PHILOLoGy: HUMBOLDT. 

8. Tue Froatier WaAks IN INDIA, 

9. TRANSLATIONS FROM CLASsiIcs: -EscuyLus, 
10. Tue CuRisTIAN STRUGGLE IN GERMANY, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Edinburgh: W. P. 








Pe 


ste 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, 


price 1s., beautifully Illustrated.—The NovemMBeek number | 


contains :—Victor Mirotin and ‘his Daughter. 
(author of ** Susan Hopley,” &c. &c.)—Mrs. Smith and Mrs, 
Frown: a Domestic Dialogue. By the Editress —Getting into 
Society. By the Author of “ Sigus of Gentility.".—The Minor 
Characters of Tennyson. By M.T.—Two Nights and Two Days 
in Upper Assam. By an Officer’s Wife.—Sir Philip Sidney.—A 
Comparison of Cathedrals. By Mrs. Ogilvy.—Feuiinine Gossip 
from Paris. 
Zodiac. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey.—Evening Hours. By the Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley.—The Sceptic. By Maria Norris.— 
Mignionette. By Mrs. Abdy.—Autumn’s Last Flowers. By 
Mrs. Newton Crosland, &c.—The Work Table: New Patterns 
by Aiguillette, with numerous Ilustretions.—The Garden,— 
Literature.—The Fashions for November, By Madame Devy ; 
beautifully coloured. &c. &e. Ke. 

Office, 246, Strand, London. 





sje This day is published, price 2s., 
HE FARMER’S MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1851. 
Embellishments :—Plate 1—A Short-Horned Bull, the pro- 


perty of Mr. Thomas Wetherell, of Kirkbridge, near Darlington. 


Plate Il.— Teddington ; winner of the Derby, 1851. 
CONTENTS, 
Clay Burning: By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Faq, F.R.S.— 
Potato Disease—its Preven ion: By J, Towers, M.R.A.S,, H.S., 





This day is published, price 2s, 6d., 


P®& NC A’S POCKET-BOOK FOR | 

v son ei te NCES ma 
} ; and nu i 

LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. Engravings by JOHN 

Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street, 

PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDENS 
This day is published, price 23. 6d., No. 21 of 

PAxTon'’s FLOWER- GARDEN 


By Dr. Linpiey and Joseri Paxton. Illustrated yin, 
tifully Coloured Pl fine Engraving’ 
—— ully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine Engravings on 
*,* The First Volume may be had handsomely bound j 
price £1. 13s., Illustrated with Thirty-six large ‘Coloured Pine 
and One Hundred and Twenty Woodcuts. ’ 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 








rr . . es 
This day is published, price 1s., the Second Edition of 
wear SHALL we HAVE for DINNER? 
Satisfactorily answered by Numerous Bills of Pare for 
from Two to Eighteen Persons, By Lady Maria CLUTTERBUCK, 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


YHE SECRET of BEAUTY, or LADIgg 


COMPANION TO THE TOILET, 
“ Every lady in the land ought to be in possession of this gem 





| ofa book."— Vide Times. 


Sent postage free fur twelve stamps, by E. Goodall, Mr, Rudd's, 


| 152, Straud, 00 valuable Recipes. 


By Mrs. Crowe | 


| 


By “Our own Correspondent.”"—The Children’s | 





&e.—The Formation, Constitution, and Amelioration of Soils: | 


by M. M. M.—On Pouched Heart: by Johu As}: ford—Guano as 
a Manure: by a Farmer—Tuxford’s Patent Straw Shaker: from 
a Correspondent=Stockton District Farmers’ Club.—The 


Manures best adapted for the Turnip Crop, and the best Method | 
of storing Turnips—Phosphate of Lime—Labour and the Poor | 


—The Rural Districts—The Four Northern Counties—Durham 


.. Letter XXIV.—(From the Morning Chronicle)—The Garden— | 


Staindrop Farmers’ Club.—The General Culture and Storing 
of the’ Potate—The Agricultural Districts of England). From 
the7'imes’ Commissioner) —New mode of Ventilation for 
Public and Private Buildings, Stables, &e.: by Charles 
Watson—Wages of Ploughmen in East Lothian: by David 
Scott—The Great Exhibition. Medals awarded for Agri- 
cultural Implements and Substances used as 
Laws of Settlement and Removal—Keaping Machines—Toe 
Sandcrack—The Great Exhibition—Agricultural Implements— 


Food — | 


Agriculture and the Rural Population Abroad—France, No. | 


XVIII—LKastward of the Pyranees—The Department of the | 


Aude (from the Morning Chronicle)—Some Account of the 
Formation of Hill-side Catch-meadows on Exmoor: from 
Robert Smith—Orchard Houses—Penryth Farmers’ Club—On 
the Rotation of Crops—On the Management of High-lying Land 
—On the Culture of Parsnips: by J. D.—On Clay Burning— 
Calendar of Horticulture, November—Operations for November 
—Agricultural Reports—Meteorological Diary—Review of the 
Cattle Trade—Review of the Com Trade—Averages, Prices of 
Seeds, Hops, Wool, &c. 

Office, 246, Strand, London, May be had by order of all 
Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 2s. 61., 
Tes SPORTING MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1851. 
Embellishments :—Newminster: Winner of the St. Leger, 
SI. Engraved by E, Hacker, from a Painting by Harry Hall. 
And Reading the “ Riot” Act. Engraved by J. Scott, froma 
Painting by E. Corbet. 
CONTENTS, 

Diary for November—The Racing in October: by Craven— 
Newminster: by Castor—The First of November: by Cecil— 
Passages in the Life of Tilbury Nogo, Esq. ; or, the Adventures 
of an Unsuccessful Man: by Foxglove—Brooklands; or, the 
Fields Sports of the Westerns: by Linton—Fishing Rambles— 
The Jester: by Robert H Brown—Adventures of a Hare; with 
Anecdotes of his Many Friends: Edited by Saron— Reading the 


“Riot ” Act—Stag-Ilunting in Somerset and Devon: by C. 8.— 


Feathers and Flax: by Diogenes—Literature: ‘* Stud Farm.” 


* Le Morvan; its Wild Sports, Vineyards, and Forests "—Public 


Amusements of the Metropolis—State of the Odds, &c.—Turf 
Register, 
Pitman, Warwick-square, London; and may be had, by order, 





Just published, 
HE BROKEN DRUM POLKA and HAPPY 
CHILD’s GALOP, with Ilastrations from Simonis’ Statues 
Now ready at Addison and Hollier’s, 210, 
KRegent-street. Price 2s., post free. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 5s. 6d,, 8vo. cloth, 


RONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
CHRONIC COUGH, LOSS of VOICE, and various affec- 


tious of the Lungs, Air Tubes, and Throat, successfully treated 
by Medicated Inhalations, or r 
of Disease. 
bound to urge upon all persons, who are either suffering them. 
selves, or who have friends so unfortunately situated, to peruse 
this valuable work ; for it cannot fail to 
degree, both interesting and consoling to them, 


lies directly applied to the Seat 
By ALrrev B, Mappock, M.D. We feel morally 





rove, in the highest 
** Dr. Maddock has proved himself a friend and benefactor to 


his species.”—Cambridge University Herald. 


Simpkin and Marshall, Paternoster-row ; Bailliere, 219, 


Regent-street, 
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IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS, 
MYHE WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORD. 
SHIRE HERALD, and BIRMINGHAM, SHROPSHT 

and MIDLAND COUNTIES ADVERTISER. The advertisi 
public is respectfully informed that the WOLVERUAMPTOS 
and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD is now cirewlating exter. 
sively throughout Staffordshire, Shropshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and is, therefore, the best advertising medium in thig 
populous and highly important Dis rict, as, independently of its 
large circulation in Private Families, it bas an extensive one 
amongst Public Institutions and Professional Men, and is read 
in every respectable Hotel and Tavera in the above Counties, 
With respect to its teeming population, its vast extent, immense 
resources, and unsivalled manufacturing operations, this District 
is one of the highest importance to advertisers, and circulating 
poeta J throughout, the WOLVERIILAMPTON and STAR. 
FORDSHIRE HERALD affords to advertisers and the publie 
the best possible medium of publicity for the announcement of 
Auctioneers, Insurance Offices, Putlic Companies, and Societies, 
Professional Men, Merchants, Factors, Tradesmen, and Gene 
Dealers, and that too ata scale of charges, the liberal character 
of which, has not failed to secure to the proprietors an extensive 
pat: onage. 

The WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORSHIRE HERALD 
is published every Wednesday morning, price 5d., on a sheetas 
large as the 7'tmes, and circulated, at an early hour in the 
morning, through the entire District, and in many parts of the 
Kingdom. 

*.* Allletters for the Herald should be addressed, Thomas 
Bardel Brindley, Herald Office, Snow-hill, Wolverhampton, 


M° DIES SELECT 
October 18, 1851, 

In order to promote the circulation of the best New Books, 
C. E.MUDL has so increased and arranged his Library that 
any Newly-published Work of acknowledged merit or general 
interest may be obtained without delay by 

EVEKY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
AND BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO 
GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 

The Stock comprises from Twenty to Two Hundred Copiesof 
every leading Work. Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay 
occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New 
Works as they appear. 

The preference is given to works of History, Bio: A 
Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. The best Works of Fiction 
are also freely added. 

A Prospectus will be forwarded, on application to Charles 
Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, 


RCHESTRAL SOCIETY, formed for the 

Performance of Works in the Highest Class of Orchestral 
Music, with Special Reference to New, Untried, and compara- 
tively Unknown Compositions, Season 1851-52, Couneilt— 
Messrs Henry Blagrove, James Howell, John Hullah, Charles 
Lucas, and Alfred Nicholson. ‘The First Annual Series of Cone 
certs will be given at St, Martin’s-hall, on eight alternate 
Monday evenings, commencing November 17. Subser ption-to 
the Series, £2 2s.; stalls, £3. 38. ‘Tickets to be had at Messrs. 
Addison and Hollier’s, 2:0, Regent-street. All the seats will be 
numbered and reserved throughout the evening. 


FYNAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, by 
Mr. BEARD, 85, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY; 

31, PARLIAMENT-STREEBT; and the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-3TREEL; also 3, 
CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

Mr. R. BEARD has recently introduced an important improve 
ment, by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are en 
and thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and 
become obscured, which all others are liable t>; the colours 
also attain the brilliancy, depth of tone, and permanency of an 
oil painting, 


OUIS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
COIFFEUR, 254, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-square, 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DRESSES and 
PERKUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo 
— principles, renders them superior to all others hitherto 
nvented, 

Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardent spirit, pungent essential oils, nor othe 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance 








Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balm soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth: and altho ne 
air 


pees employing injurious extracts to clean it, the 
ave been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be res N 
» its Natural Colour and Brilliancy by using the PERUVIAS 





London : Printed by Rossat Paumux (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, ee 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Office of Robert Palmer 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish of 8t. 
Dunstan-in-the.West, in the City of London; and published by i“ 
Cxarron, jun., of and at the Publishing-office, No. 265, Strand, ip 
Parish of St.Clement Dapes, in the City of Westuinster.—Satosoat 
November i, 1851, ; 
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